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LADY JULIETTE’S SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Grand Court,” “The Rose of Kemdale,” §c., Sc. 
_——>—__. 
CHAPTER XV. 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

And while ye can go marry ; 
For if ye do much longer stay, 

Ye may for ever tarry. Old Song. 

Tue London terminus in the gray morning, bustle, 
confusion, hurry-scurry, scampering to and fro of 
some excited women without male protectors, who 
fancy that they have lost their baggage, scolding of 
a stout, bearded gentleman who has slept uncomfort- 
ably during the night journey, and now has awakened 
cross and irritable and quarrelsome; many people 
calm and self-possessed, pleasant; patient, and busi- 
nesslike in their manner of setting to work, looking 
at once coolly and carefully after their boxes, hiring 
their cabs, and driving briskly away. 

Amid the throngs upon the platform, Lady Juliette 
and Finette glided arm-in-arm. They had no luggage 
to see after. Finette carried a travelling bag, Lady 
Juliette a smaller and more fanciful one. . 

Fernandez had said nothing to the curate of his 
having recognised the closely veiled lady and her 
attendant. Evidently, this was Lady Julictte’s secret, 
and he was in honour bound to conceal what chance 
had revealed to him—to conceal it even from his 
friend. 

He watched the two enter a close four-wheel cab, 
and drive off. Then he felt the curate nudge bis arm. 

“Come, Fernandez, shall we take a cab?” 

Fernandez gave some evasive reply. He had 
bardly heard what the curate had said, 

They entered a cab. 

“Now,” said Mr. Clenham, “ where shall I tell 
the man to drive to?” 

“To Lomond Terrace, St. John’s Wood,” replied 

ernandez, 

Then the young schoolmaster relapsed into a 
gloomy silence. It was no longer the momentous 
sod painful business which had brought him to Lon- 





[MOTHER AND SON.] 


don which agitated him and filled his thoughts ; it 
was the mysterious conduct of the delicately reared 
Lady Juliette Cadette. A secret journey to London 
in disguise. What a discovery for a lover to make— 
a lover who only dared worship at a timid distance 
the object of his wild, hopeless passion. 

The cab rolled over the stones and through the 
gray morning streets of the awakening city. Arthur 
Clenham watched the handsome, half-agonised face 
of Fernandez, beattiful, even in its ghastliness and 
pallor, as a head of Antinous moulded by some mas- 
ter-hand of old Greece. 

At length the cab rolled more smoothly over the 
roads which environ Regent’s Park; and presently 
it stopped before a row of white houses, with pretty 
flower gardens in front. 

The young men alighted, dismissed the cab, went 
on to a door, and knocked. It was early morning, 
but a housemaid of matinal customs was engaged 
in blacking the grate in the dining-room. She 
came to the door, her front hair screwed up tight 
with hair-pins, the preparation for an afternoon of 
magnificent and dazzling show, when a frizz at once 
glossy, luxuriant, and stylish woul set off the dainty 
light green cap and round head, and Martha would 
appear as an elegant and fashionable upper servant. 
As it was, she wore wasu-leather gloves, but her 
apron was soiled, and there was a black mark, of which 
she probably knew nothing, upon her chin. 

“Ts Mr. Hilyard up?” asked the curate. 

“ Oh, dear no, sir!” replied Martha, in a tone of 
cold surprise. ‘“ Why it’s not five o’clock, sir.” 

“ Well, but we—we are come upon important— 
very important business. Mrs. Carleton——” 

“She’s in her room, safe and sound,” replied 
Martha, with a significant curl of the lip. “ Of course 
neither Miss S pringate nor Mr. Hilyard will lose sight 
of her until she makes the money good. She have 
forged ta the amount of two hundred pounds. That’s 
@ good sum, I shoyld rather think!” 

“ Hush, for the love of Heaven !” cried Fernandez, 
and the face of the young man worked convulsively ; 
“T must see Mu. Hilyard. My friend is a clergyman, 
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and we both of us have come about this miserable 
business ; will you take our cards to Mr. Hilyard, and 
ask him if we can call again in an hour, or——” 

“It is too early, my dear fellow,” interrupted the 
curate, laying his hand on the shoulder of his impe- 
tuous young friend. ‘We will leave our cards, and 
when Mr. Hilyard comes down to breakfast this 
young person will kindly hand them to hin—will 
not you?” addressing Martha. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” answered the girl. 

“ But Mrs. Carleton—can’t I see her ?” urged Fer- 
nandez, bending his anxious face towards the 
servant; ‘‘ may I see her?” 

The girl looked at him in perfect amazement. 

“She’s in bed!” she said, briskly. 

“Go and tell her to rise, put on slippers and 
dressing-gown—nay, I tell you I must see her ! 
She is my mother!” 

The girl started and stared, 

“Good Lud!” she said. “Good gracious! Oh, 
my!” and her round eyes opened in a wider stare. 

“Tam her son,” Fernandez went on, speaking 
more rapidly, “and I must see her. Take her my 
card—tell her I am here; I must see her at once!” 

“ But she is in custody of two women frcm a luna- 
tic ’silum!” cried Martha; “two strong women— 
until such time as she can raise the money. The 
women were hired as being more delicate and proper 
than to have men gaolors; but if the money ain’t 
found by Monday, to gaol she goes, and——”’ 

“ Hush !” cried Fernandez, distractedly. “I must 
say, I think Mr. Hilyard and his aunt have shown 
great kindness in putting you in possession of all 
these facts !” 

“Ay; I couldn’t help hearing, if they all talked 
so loud, with the doors open,” said Martha. 

“ Now, come away,” urged the curate, laying his 
hand agaia upon the arm of the excited Fernandez. 
“We will go and attend to our toilettes, for we are 
hardly in trim to appear before strangers. We will 
wash, and dress, and breakfast, at some neighbouring 
hotel ; then we will return, and of course we shall 
be able to see Mr. Hilyurd.” 
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Fernandez then suffered himself to be led away. 
The young men soon found a quiet hotel, where they 
performed all the washing, brushing, and changing 
that was necessary after their journey. Then they 
breakfasted, and at about half-past seven or a quarter 
to eight they presented themselves at the house of 
Miss Springate. They were at once admitted, and 
shown into a pleasant breakfast-parlour, where the 
French window opened upon a sunnylawn. A table 
was spread with preparations for a comfortable re- 
past. A very thin, very angular, very peculiar- 
looking woman, of some fifty-five years or so, dressed 
in a prim black-and-white alpaca, her iron-gray hair 
smoothly arranged under a band of crimson velvet, 
and with white cuffs above her sallow hands, pre- 
sided over the coffee-urn and large silver teapot. 
Miss Springate was of the type of old maid proper. 
Now there are quite as many—perhaps more—dif- 
ferent types of “ old maid” as there are of married 
women. This much-ridiculed and pitied class have 
doubtless a few features in common, but there are 
numerous types of the lonely sisterhood, and Miss 
Springate belonged to the severest and most proper 
—the coldest and most unsympathising. It is not 
difficult for a student of humankind, wheu ‘aking 
note of a number of young girls, to prophesy which 
type of old maid enh youthful damsel would natu- 
rally become, if she failed, in the words of the old 
warning, to “ gather her rosebuds ” while she yet had 
a chance of plucking those sweet flowers of love and 
domestic happiness, household joys, and all the bless 
ings which Heaven, in its inexhaustible bounty, has 
willed from. the first shall fill up the measure of a 
woman’s life. 

Now, in looking at Miss Springate, you felt sure 
that at eighteen she had been a silent, brooding; en+ 
vious girl, with a low brow, a sallow skin, a suspi+ 
cious, sneering mouth. She had been rich, but never 
fair to look upon. She had been soured at seeing the 
admiration which other brighter girls obtainedy 
many of them probably not absolutely any prettier 
than herself. Otters of marriage had been madeito 
her, but her cold heart was slow to love, and! lier 
shrewd suspicions pointed out to her that it) was 
only for her fortune she was sought. She remained 
unwed; she grew day by day into a distrustiof all 
mankind. Before she was she hated! what 
with a species of spurious wit called the ‘un. 
fair sex” with a bitterliatred!, Portierown sex lier 
feelings were no kinder:, Stie loved! one oldicat)an 
animal spiteful as herself, aud this was thesole object: 
of her affections, She lived in St. John’ Woody, 
she kept three servants; all females;.andilately: ste 
had advertised for “@ companion, of midtile age.” 
A certain Mrs. Carleton had replied to the adver- 
tisement, and now filled the situation. 

This lady had lived abroad ; she was a widow who 
had “seen the world.” She wished to persuade Miss 
Springate to pass an autumn in Switzerland. Miss 
Springate was afraid of the name of pleasure; the 
mere word “ Continent ” expressed to her narrow and 
sordid notions the idea of wickedness. She was 
charitable in a narrow, hard fashion, doling out her 
gifts with scoldings and threats which embittered 
them, and turned the sweetness of mercy into gall. 
She had a district, and she distributed sixpences, 
ounces of tea, packets of rice, garments, and worn 
shoes among her pensioners, intermixing these bene- 
fits with sour looks and harsh words. She was 
very severe in her judgment upon the young, the 
thoughtless, the impetuous, those who sought after 
pleasure and excitement of any kind; a thoroughly 
crabbed and embittered lady was this rich and un- 
lovable Miss Springate. She bowed coldly to the 
curate and the schoolmaster when they appeared 
before her. 

“Pray be seated, gentlemen,” cried Mr. Hilyard, 
the nephew. 

Mr. Hilyard was a sandy-whiskered, small, sharp- 
featured gentleman of thirty-five, scrupulously neat 
in his person. He wore spectacles and spotless 
shirt-fronts. He was altogether a pleasanter anda 
brighter personage than Miss Springate, whom he 
called Aunt Passy. 

Instinctively the curate addressed himself to Mr. 
Hilyard : 

“T have called, sir, with my friend, in consequence 
of a letter which Mrs. Carleton addressed to him. 
He had believed her dead. The last time he saw her 
she lay ill of a terrible fever at Constantinople, and 
he was just feeling the first symptoms of the same 
malady when he came again to consciousness; his 
mother had disappeared, and a Turkish nurse told 
him that she was dead and buried, He found that 
he was left penniless, A clergyman afterwards 
brought him to England; he is now established in a 
position of respectability, and you may imagine the 
agouy of his feelings when, yesterday, he received a 
letter from his mother, telling him that she had been 





removed to an hospital, while in a state of uncon- 
sciousness; that on her recovery she had been in- 


formed that her son had gone to England in the com- 
pany of a clergyman. She had been robbed of 
everything shoe possessed, and it was only the kind- 
ness of charitable people which enabled her to 
reach England. There she made certain inquiries, 
and discovered that her son was filling the position 
of schoolmaster at a village in Herefordshire. A 
strange sentiment induced her to conceal her exis- 
tence for the present; she resolved to gain some 
money and earn a little home for herself; then to 
invite her son to share it with her. Her knowledge 
of languages, her lively manners, her acquaintance 
with the world, operated so far in her favour that she 
obtained a situation as companion to your good aunt.” 
Here the curate bowed to Miss Springate, who re- 
turned th* salutation coldly. “She has lived here 
for twely_ months at a salary of sixty pounds a year. 
She is now most unhappily guilty”"—the good, com- 
passionate curate’s voice trembled on the word 
guilty—“for she confesses her crime of having 
forged Miss Springate’s name for two hundred 
pounds: the money she sent to a person who holds 
her in some way in his power. She writes to her 
son and implores his aid. She tells him that unless 
he can find the money before Monday that his name 
will be branded, since it was known to certain par- 
ties, among others to you and your worthy aunt, 
that she had a son; although he was ignorant of his 
mother’s existence. You, sir, have shown much 
}Christian kindness in ing your aunt to give 
\the»poor creature alittle time, instead of sending her 
at Ones to’ prison. Weare come, my friend and I, to 
thank youfor your goodness, aud toattempt to induce 


to extend the time of reprieve to Mrs. a 
te } 


seems that my’ friend is actually 
i. 

Miss: adjusted. her spectacles and 
emote 


terrible 


“Tt is far more terrible for me to be robbed, Ij. 


tliink;” 'stie saidjand her thin face!/and neck blazed! 
scarleti 
“Tt ite y sad; madam; certainly,” — the: 


curate;, ; but Miss Passy interr i 
“ Tes: moretha@n sad, it is-rev: ,Greadfaly AY 
creature: who came here poor starved, 


creature who hasbeen well fed, well 
‘serpent! oh, if it hadnot for 


] 
weakuessef my nephew,,who happened’ to be here |; 


Sap agey ant arsiorealagunare tone, T eon, oF 
long ago; and as’ more Ir + a8 
you: are a that. not‘astiamed: of. 
; . QOnemoment: more-Twill not 
would'take wretch up also?” nodding at: For- 
nandez, “if I had my way; of course he knows all 
about it.” 

Fernandez’s handsome face was awful to look at 
in that moment. The agony of shame, the impossi- 
bility of proving to this lady that he was not only 
guiltless of this crime but would have infinitely 
preferred death to stooping to commit any act of dis- 
honesty, however trivial; and yet disgraced, in- 
sulted, accused, and with no money to pay away, no 
means of stamping out the insult with the golden 
idol of the children of this world, to whom such 
mean souls as Miss Springate’s invariably bow 
down. 

“ Oh, this is frightful!” he cried out, shading his 
eyes with his hands. “I can’t endure this; I 
must get away! only, madam,” his white lips trem. 
bled as he asked the question, “ might I see her,— 
my mother ?” . 

“Certainly; you may go into her room. She is 
dressed and her attendants are with her; they will 
lock you into the room with her and retire. If you 
can between you come to any conclusion regarding 
the restitution of the money, of course I shall be 
very glad.” 

A cruel sneer accompanied these words. 

The curate remained in the breakfast parlour, but 
& servant was summoned who led Fernandez up the 
handsome staircase to a door, at which she knocked. 
The young man was admitted by a tall, dark woman 
in a white cap. 

“Can I see Mrs. Carleton alone?” asked Fernan- 
dez. 

“ Miss Springate says he is to,” cried Martha, the 
servant, “and youand Mrs. Balland can wait out- 
side, only you're to lock the door.”’ 

Whereupon the tall woman put the key into the 
keyhole, and then called out: 

* Come here, mum.” 

Whereupon another tall woman walked out into 
the passage, 

Fernandez entered the room, the door was slam- 
med to by tlie woman, and the key turned in the 
lock, and he stood in the presence of Mrs. Carleton. 

It was a good-sized room wherein she sat. The 
bedstead was at one end, and the furniture was 
handsome. There was a small table, spread with a 


as 
dem,” said Mre: Carleton. 


head-dress of black lace and red velvet, and plenty 
of dark hair, sat in an armchair. She held her 
hands up to her eyes, and covered her face entirely, 
She had been told that her son had come to see her. 

He folded his arms and looked at her sternly and 
sorrowfully. 

There was silence for a 

The woman was the first to . She threw he 
hands up wildly and revealed a pale, passionate, 
faultlessly chiselled face of some forty or more years 
old. It was not a very lined or careworn face, it 
was agonised now, but it was a countenance which 
spoke of impulse and passion, and a misdirected 
energy without judgment—a woman who could be in- 
tensely selfish or intensely self-sacrificing, just as the 
mood took her, She cried out: 

“T was forced to do what Ihave done. You don’t 
know how I was tempted. Ruin in another shape 
menaced me. T made a bold move, It was a des- 

te, desperate game: 
Per And you have lost; oried) Fernandez, hoarsely. 
“ You have overwhelmed'me in your ruin.” 

‘Yon must findithe:money,” said Mrs. Carleton. 

“Where?” gskied’ the young man, with a bitter 
smile. > 

“You must.dosome secret, desperate service. You 
must seek ont'some rich villain who will pay you for 
some ee ne ion, Wouw:must borrow or beg 
or bs 

Fernandez:clasped-his forehead with his hand. 

“ Are oenth myymotiier?” lie said, wildly. 

The Haudsomerwoman started violently, 

“Do youdbirbt it?” sheasked. 

“Tdo.” 

“Why ( ‘ 

“Because: you could never lave bidden yoursel’ 
from me all these months:ifigamitiad loved me.” 

“Ido not loveryou as some\mothers love, Fernan- 
has been so wild 

hings to occupy 
to you. I do 
‘ernandez, 


‘stormy that-Iliave lad 
my thoughts ;- ‘but I was} 
love you in my peculiar ~ Ob, 
won't you help me dear, attlilieterrible crisis? Ab, 

don't know what.a life] Rawe:led here with this 
terrible old msidj.liew m ing and how little 


(pre she has: sliown me@. I. that was used tos 





breakfast service, A woman in black silk, witha 


life off frecdbm /wvith your’ dear step- 
wt, \dnys ave:gonefor ever, those happy, 
” 


She rustied! up to Fermmndér, clasped. her arms 
about his neck, and’ Kissed! liioheek. 


He returned Sranbemeunanen ro with » 
grant, andil' } species.of tenderness that wae. not dmiration 


or for @ mother; it'was a strange, 
pitying, and perplesed:expression that sat upon his 
face 


“Mother,” said he, “I will try what I can do, ifis 
costs me my life.’’ 

“Thanks, thanks, my generous boy,” cried Mrs. 
Carleton. 

Soon after this the young man went out and de- 
scended the stairs. He went without ceremony again 
into that neatand handsome breakfast-parlour, where 
Miss Springate and Mr. Hilyard were conversing 
with the curate. s . 

Miss Springate at once addressed the agonised 
Fernandez. ; 

“Have you thought better of it?” she asked, acri- 
moniously. “I have just been persuading my bro- 
ther to have you arrested on a charge of complicity, 
and unless you make some arrangement. for the re- 
stitution of the money, I should not at all advise you 
to consider yourself safe.” 

“ Madam,” said Fernandez, bowing low and speak- 
ing with a face deadly pale, nay, ghastly white from 
emotion, “I will undertake to find the two hundred 
pounds by Monday.” 

The curate looked athimin amazement. - _ 

See,” cried the generous Clenham, opening his 
pocket-book and holding several bank-notes towards 
Miss Springate. ‘Here are forty pounds, Miss 
Springate, which I will give you as security for my 
friend, I hope and pray that we may be enabled to 
bring you the one hundred and sixty pounds by 
Monday.” 

Miss Springate tossed her head, but did not reply, 
nor did she attempt. to take the purse or notes. 

“TI will accept this money as security for your 
friend’s appearance,” she said, at length, with a bitter 
scowl contracting her sallow, straightened. brow ; 
“and allow me to express a regret that you, * 
clergyman, are not more choice in the matter © 
your associates. The degeneracy, vice, and wicked- 
ness of the present generation,” added Miss Sprin- 
gate, “pass my powers of comprehension. Young 
men seem to walk tho earth like raging lions, seck- 
ing whom they may devotr; young clergymea 
choose their companions from the lowest, vilest strata 
of society!” 

Miss Springate's thin throat and sallow face again 
blazed scarlet. 
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The curate’s large, mild eyes burned brightly fora 
moment, but it was only # passing gleam of irrita- 
ee hata he said, “I should not do well if I 
sought only the perfect in character and the exalted 
in position for my friends. The great Founder of 
the faith which I profess,and by’ which I hope to 
live and die, did not seek out the spotless, the noble, 
the rich; He came to help the sinful, and to suppo't 
the weak ; the followers of His footsteps must humbly 

ive to do likewise.” 
Miss Springate trembled with indignation, but 
while she was gathering up her forces for an angry 
and stinging reply the two young men seized their 
hats, bowed low, and hastily retreated. 

Once in the road outside, Fernandez spoke impe- 
tnously : F 

“T must get the money—get it before to-morrow 
night!” he said, foe, 

There was something so wild in his tone that the’ 
curate was alarmed. 

“In trying to escape one evil, my dear Fernandez,” 
he exclaimed, solemnly, “ do not. commit a greater.” 

“T tell you,” cried Fernandez, ‘that Tam resolved 
to gain this money, though I do something despe- 
rate!” 

“ What could you do?” asked Clenham, in a tone 
of alarm, 

‘“‘ Well, I must sacrifice myself somehow—TI know. 
not how. I have read of such things.” 

He drew his hat over his brows and lowered his 
head. He was studying the ground attentively it 
seemed, reading his history there ; scanning the past, 
or prying into the future, 

“T know a gentleman,” said the curate, at last, 
“a rich banker, who would probably lend me the one 
hundred and sixty pounds at a moderate rate of in- 
terest, There isno occasion for you to accompany 
me. Return to our hotel, and order something for our 
dinner, then lie down and sleep on the sofa, and 
when [ return no doubt I shall have the money, 
and all will go well.” 

Fernandez clasped. the hand of the curate, and 
tears were in his eyes. 

“Heaven bless you!” he said, fervently. “You 
seem to be like an Evangel, preaching the. doc- 
trine of good will towards men. When | first knew 
you, I had no faith in humanity; I-believed all.men 
were bad, all women false and heartless! I,spurned 
the idea of respecting or loviug my fellow beings ; 
I had met with such selfishness. Now it isdifferent. 
I believe that as there is one noble, gentle, brave, 
and patient soul, so there may be many; I believe 
that Heaven is: good !” 

The young clergyman pressed his friend’s hand. 

“Tf | have done you good I am thankful,” he'said. 
“And now return to our hotel. There, cross that 
avenue of the park. My way lies out here.” 

The two young men separated. Fernandez re- 
turned to the hotel, ordered @ plain dinner at four 
o'clock, and tried to obey the injunction of his gene- 
rous friend. He cast himself upon the little sofa, 
and soon he slept heavily, deeply, soundly; the 
want of rest fortwo nights—for it will be remem- 
bered that he had been employed the last night he 
spent at Honeysuckle Cottage in painting the like- 
ness of Lady Juliette from memory—had entirely 
worn out and fatigued his frame. en he opened 
his eyes, the shadows of the evening were just fill- 
ing the room, and it seemed that the curate had 
not returned. Fernandez had given orders that if 
Mr. Clenham did not return he was not to be 
awakened for dinner. He had only asked for lamb 
chops, and a cold fruit; tart, which could have been 
prepared at ten minutes’ notice. The curate had 
not returned ; the evening was closing in; Fernan- 
dez strolled out upon the little stone balcony which 
overhung the quiet street—quiet, that is, for Lon- 
don; scarcely any cabs and few foot passengers 
passed up and down its precincts: Fernandez 
began to lounge upon the railing of the balcony; 
in his sometimes listless fashion he wondered how 
in the world he should be able to repay the two 
hundred pounds, and the interest, stpposing that 
tho curate succeeded in borrowing the money. How 
hard it seemed that he should have to commence 
life burdened by such a debt, and‘ all for some- 
body else—for the fault, crime, or selfishness of 
another. He covered his face with his hands, and 
Wondered why such things were. Presently lie heard 
& voice on the balcony of the next room, a voice 
which made his heart leap and his blood tinglo, 
the voice of Lady Juliette Cadette speaking Italian 
with Finette. 

“I am resolved,” said Juliette, “ not to marry Sir 
Guildford Owen. I would far rather die; still, I do 
not wish to die. I would rather make myself use- 
ful in the world. Colonel Philbertson has, you 
know, threatened me with a lunatic asylum unless I 
marry this man. I have escaped from the Abbey. 


search; I may be traced out and dragged home 
before to-morrow night. Would that I were 
able to escape to France, but the terrible war now 
raging on the Continent renders. that impossible. 
Living, too, under a continual fear is something 
dreadful. I should always be expecting the arrival 
of some of Colonel Philbertson’s spies, subordinates, 
or mad-doctors. If I appeal to the public through 
the press, my guardian will unscrupulously swear 
that the idea of a forced’ marriage only exists in my 
heated imagination. I shall then be considered by 
alla fittingsubjectforamad-house. Oh! may Heaveu 
help me!” and Juliette began to weep. 

“ Signorina,”’ cried Finette, “‘ take care that nopody 
understands you.” 

“Tt is not possible,” replied Juliette; “so few 
English people understand Italian.” 

Fernandez, meanwhile, who heard every word, of 
this colloquy, wondered—while his heart beat, his 
brain whirled, and his blood boiled—if he did wrong 
in listening to this conversation. 

“She isin trouble,” urged the lover to himself, “and 
perhaps I'might help her,” and, right or wrong, he 
could not. tear himself away. 

“ Signora,” said Finette, firmly, “ there is but one 
way to protect yourself from Sir Guildford and your 
guardian. You must marry.” 

“Marry!” echoed Tuliette. ‘“ What do you mean? 
The thought of. marriage is distasteful to me.” 

“With Sir Guildford,” said Finette. 

“ With anyone,” replied Juliette. 

“Oh, statue of ice,” said Fernandez to himself ; 
“this lovely girl is heartless.” 

“But you aight marry,” persisted Finetie, ‘just 
to give yourself a protector, who could come forward 
and prevent your liberty being interfered with; he 
might claim you as. his wife when others wished to 
s,s you a prisoner, but he need not molest you in 
any way. Make him sign a paper, duly attested by 
witnesses, that he will never seek you, never even 
speak to you, without your permission. When once 
the ceremony is performed, he is only to save you 
from the persecutions of your enemies.” 

“ What a convenient person,” said Juliette, bitterly. 
* But where is such a charitable man to, be found ? 
He who would constitute himself my protector would 
expect from me the obedience of a wife.” 

“ No, no, no,” cried Finette, excitedly. Listen. You 
have twohundred pounds ingold saved, andin your 
trunk, Well, I will seek out some man in sad want of 
money—some young man who wants to start in life ; 
not a gentleman, but stillan honourable man; I will 
make all inquiries into his antecedents; then we will 
give him the two hundred pounds on condition of his 
aever seeking you unless you call for him. You are 
to be his wife in name; he ought not to see you, so 
that he may never recognise you against your will. 
You must be married in your own name, but with 
your veil down. After that you and I will live to- 
gether, and I will support you by making those fancy 
laces at which I excell. I can make five pounds a 
week at it. Tae colonel hasthe power to stop your hun- 
dred a year, but he cannot coerce you when once you 
ave Mrs. Brown, or Mrs, Robinson. Your husband 
must apply to the lawto protect you, but he must 
never speak to you or see you.” 

“ What a fantastic scheme!” cried Juliette. 
“But not a: bad plan,” exclaimed the excitable 
Finette. “See, my adored lady, your position is 
desperate. Your guardian is a man respected and be- 
lieved in—he will shut you up in a lunatic asylum, 
or marry you to a monster of selfishness and 
stupidity,, whom you hate. Such of your great 
friends and connections as you might: apply to would 
think you mad, since you are almost penniless, to re- 
fuse the richest man in London; they would scold 
you and side with the colonel.” 
“T know all that,” eried Juliette, 
“Yes, but a husband—a husband is so powerful; 
he is armed so with the law that nobody dares annoy 
ou———"" 
ee Only himself,” said Juliette, 
“Yes; but leave that to me. Let me go out and 
seck such a person, Were you anybody else, Lady 
Juliette, I would hesitate, but I know your cold, pure, 
steadfast nature; I know you will never love, since 
you have once made up your mind, and you will live 
the life of a nun while bearing the name of wife. 
When these troublous times are over, you can find 
your way with me to my own sunny land, In time 
Colonel Philbertson will be obliged to give you your 
hundred a year, which, by the way, must be settled on 
yourself before,the marriage. You will have scope 
for the exercise of your philanthropy among my 
people; you can teach the poor, tend the sick, en- 
joy the beautiful in nature andart. Lady Juliette, 
let me go forth and seek this husband for you.” 
“They would indeed say we. were insane, did they 
know of our scheme,” murmured Juliette. 
“Our scheme!” cried Finette, clasping her hands; 





Doubtless bv this time the secret police are on the 


“then you consent?” 
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“T leave it to you, Finette,”’ replied Juliette. 

It isimpossible to describe the whirlwind of tem- 
pestuous thought which swept through the soul of 
Fernandez. Should he go forward and offer himself 
as a candidate for the position of protector to Lady 
Juliette—protector who was never to clasp her 
hand, husband whose lips were never to press her 
damask cheek ? 

Well, he loved her so madly, his worship amounted 
to such wild idolatry, that he was willing to suffer all 
things for her sake. She should not know whom she 
had married, he would spare her that humiliation, 
for was not his position detestably mean, and did she 
not despise him already ? said his proud, suffering 
heart. Yes, he would present himself to Finette 
under his own name; his mother had told him that 
she had been first the wife of a person called Owen, 
and that his real name was Eugene Owen, not Eugene 
Fernandez. 

He rushed out and bought a false light beard and 
moustache, also a wig of the same. He disguised 
himself; then he crept upstairs and tapped at the 
door of the sitting-room occupied by Lady Juliette. 
Finette appeared. He addressed her in fluent Italian. 
The girl was delighted. 

“ Will you honour me with your attention for ten 
minutes ?” asked Fernandez. 

Finette stepped out into the passage; Fernandez 
opened the door of his parlour, and invited the Italian 
girl to enter. 





CHAPTER XV1 
Oh, being of naains and bliss, 
een and known, 
In the deeps of my soul, and confessed 
ere alone, 
My days know thee not, and my lips 
Name thee never, 
Thy place in my poor life is vacant 
Forever. Owen Meredith, 

“T HAVE overheard what you said on the baleony,” 
said Fernandez, speaking rapidly. “I do not ask the 
true name and rank of the signora, who is English, 
but who speaks such pure Tuscan. I am honest in 
saying that I wish to save her from these persecutors 
who wish to unite her to a man she hates, or to 
shut her up in a lunatic prison for life. I am also, 
through no fault of my own,” here the voice of 
Eugene faltered in spite of himself, “in want of 
money; and I will give my name to your signorina, 
and at the same time sign a document promising 
never to approach her—unless she summon me, which 
you say she might do under certain circumstances— 
only to be ever her defender, her servant, her friend, 
if I dare hope as much.” 

Finette started, for there was an ecstasy of pas- 
sionate fervour in the tremulous tones of the young 
man’s voice which spoke of his being swayed by 
other motives than the busiuess-like one of gaining 
two hundred pounds. 

The quick-witted Italian was puzzled. 

“You must quite understand, signor,” she said, 
that in marrying my lady, you will marry one who 
is so poor that I, her faithful servant, will have to 
support her by the labour of my own hands ; for her 
eruel guardian holds such power over her little 
pittance of one hundred a year that he can withhold 
it from her at his pleasure, Thus you will have no 
chance of making anything more out of the marri- 
age than the two hundred pounds. For this sum 
you are required to give your name to my signora, 
and to be willing to come forward and claim her, if 
her guardian attempt to coerce her, to put her into 
a lunatic asylum, or to marry her to the man she 
hates. You see I would have you pause before you 
give yourself to this. You may love elsewhere ; and 


never regard you save as the oflicial who, in the name 
of the English law, and under the name of husband, 
will protect her from cruel foes. Indeed she is re- 
solved that she will not allow you to see her face, 
since she does not ever intend you to recognise her, 
unless she sends for you to defend her. Now, con- 
sider what a compact it is, and do nothirg hastily, 
merely for the sake of two hundred pounds. You 
must not wed another, and my lady will never and 
can never be your wife save in name. I had rather 
some older man, some widower who has lived his 
life, passed through the storms of youth, and come 
to the calm of a peaceful old. age—I had rather such 
a man could be found; one who quietly promised to 
defend my signora for the sum of two hundred 
pounds, desiring nothing more ; and only taking the 
name of husband so that he miglit arm himself with 
the law. You must now reflect how much you sacri- 
fice in marrying my lady.” 

“T have reflected,” returned Fernandez, and as he 
spoke his heart beat so loud that he could count the 
strokes. “I love, and love quite hopelessly. I 
should never marry another, therefore "—he paused, 
overcome by his emotion—“ therefore this cold, 





mercenary compact will suit me admirably.” 





my lady is so far above you that she will never, never, , 
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The Italian was at once vividly interested in this 
mysterious stranger. 

“ Tell me,” she cried, laying her small hand impul- 
sively upon his, “is she whom you love hopelessly 
married ?” 

“She is about to be married,” replied Fernandez, 
with a bitter smile. 

* Ah, then, does she not love you ?” 

“She despises me, ignores me, would spurn me if 
she knew of my love,” answered the young man, 
passionately. 

“Then you devote yourself to business, to the 
world, to the making of money. You undertake this 
wild wedding in all honesty, promising to keep 
faith; is it notso? You will not try to extort more 
money than your lawful two hundred pounds? My 
lady is so generous that, if ever she came into a for- 
tune, she would enrich you out of gratitude ; but, 
though the noblest blood of England courses through 
her veins, she is poor—ah, so poor!” 

“T will do all that you ask,” said the lover, speak- 
ing in a low, deep tone. 

“Then to-morrow at this time I will meet you,” 
cried Finette, clapping her hands. ‘I will have the 
contract drawn up, and you must sign it. The mar- 
riage can be performed, I think, by special licence, 
if we pay the oxtra fees, within a few days, almost 
immediately. All that I will see to.” 

“Nay, one of us must reside a fortnight in the 
parish before it can be a legal marriage,” cried Fer- 
nandez. 

The Italian, Finette, was as sharp as a needle. 

“You will not have the two hundred pounds,” she 
said, “unless the marriage is over, and you can 
— ,me, amico, that you have no other wife 

iving.’ 

“T applaud you for being jealous of the safety of 
your lady,” replied Fernandez, with a smile; “ but 
how am I to prove I have no wife? I swear to you 
that I have not, on my honour as a man, on my faith 
as a Christian. I will swearit to you.” 

“Nay, nay,” cried Finette, impulsively. “Truth 
rings in your voice and vibrates in your tones. I 
believe you; there is my hand. Now then, to-morrow 
{ will bring you the document, fully drawn out. You 
must sign it, so will my lady; then we will set to 
work to get the licence. Do you live in this parish, 
or shall my lady remain here until the time expires ?” 

“ Your lady!” replied Fernandez. “I live in the 
provinces.” 

So it wassettled. Finetto retired to Lady Juliette’s 
apartments, and there related the compact entered 
into with the mysterious man with fair beard and 
dark, passionate eyes. The reader can imagine, if 
he will, the fever of excitement, shame, and wounded 
pride which took possession of the calm and lofty 
Juliette when she heard that the devoted Finette 
had arranged this wild wedding for her. She walked 
up and down the room the whole night, with clasped 
hands and lowered head, and incessantly she de- 
manded of Finette: 

“You are sure he will never, never seek me un- 
less I send for him, Finette? and you will hide my 
face from him, good Finette? Never, never must he 
see me.” 

Meanwhile Fernandez, in a perfect tumult of ex- 
cited feeling, paced and repaced the floor of his room. 
Ile had forgotten the dread of his mother’s trial, 
the two hundred pounds, Miss Springate, and her 
spectacled nephew. It was nine o’clock before the 
curate returned, and then he looked worn and hag- 
gard. He cast himself wearily into a chair, 

“ It is so difficult to borrow money,” he said, “ at 
such short notice. I have the two hundred pounds, 
but at such exorbitant interest—fifteen per cent. 
per annum,” 

“Never mind,” cried Fernandez, ‘‘I have seen a 
friend since you left who will give me the money 
within a fortnight from this, in return for service 
which I am about to render. Do not misjudge me,” 
eontinued the young man, laying his hand upon the 
curate’s shoulder; “J am not about to do what is 
strictly speaking wrong, in the sight either of God or 
men, even such good men as you are; but I hold 
another person’s secret, Clenham, trust me,” 

“I do,” said the curate, frankly. 

Fernandez had, of course, flung off the false beard 
and wig which had disguised him from the sharp 
eyes of Mademoiselle Finette. 

The next day, Mr. Clenham accompanied Fer- 
nandez to the house in St.John’s Wood. There the 
money was paid over to Miss Springate, and the 
female keepers were dismissed. Mrs. Carleton, find- 
ing herself at liberty, packed her box, asked to have it 
carried down, and entered the room where the gentle 
curate was arguing with the hard-hearted Miss 
Springate, and Mr. Hilyard was vainly trying to 
persuade the proud, pale Fernandez, “ to swallow some 
wine and let byegones alone.” Mrs. Carleton cast a 
proud, disdainfal glance upon all assembled, her son 
included. She turned towards Miss Sprivgate, who 





had just paid the forty pounds back to the curate. 
“ Well, madam,” she said, “ you have your precious 
two hundred pounds again,—in your eyes far more 
valuable than all the human beings whose bodies 
and souls you profess so much to care for. I hope 
you will find your money will do you some good in 
the next world, for I am sureI don’t know what 
other good quality you 

“ Tnsolent creature!” cried Miss Springate, 

The curate, Fernandez, and Mr. Hilyard, were all 
equally annoyed at this display of vulgar spite on 
the part of a woman who had just had so fearful and 
narrow an escape. 

Fernandez rose to take his leave; a carriage was 
already ordered, and soon the three were whirling 
along towards the Paddington terminus. 

“Tam going on to Scotland,” said Mrs. Carleton, 
addressing Fernandez; “I have friends there. I shall 
write to you.” 

Fernandez’s answer was not so cordial as one 
would have anticipated from a man of his warm and 
impulsive nature; the truth was, that grave doubts 
were in bis mind, he did not believe that this woman 
was his mother; she had never been cruel to him, 
but she had never been kind to him. She had, he 
firmly believed, quite abandoned him in Constantino- 
ple, and now he did not credit the statement that she 
had been ill with fever. 

At Paddington they separated, Mrs. Carleton going 
north, and Fernandez west. How the next fortnight 
passed at Allonby it is quite impossible to say; the 
village—nay, the county—rang with reports touch- 
ing the flight of Lady Juliette and her maid 
Finette. Fernandez was compelled to receive 
what he knew so well as startling news; the curate, 
whose surprise and consternation were genuine, 
helped him out unconsciously in this matter, At last 
came the day when, beggivg another day’s leave of 
absence, Fernandez went up to London by express, 
that he might marry that wife who was to be @ 
stranger to him, and receive that money which was 
to clear off the loan from the curate’s friend. It was 
well known that Sir Guildford Owen and the colonel 
were both in London searching for the truants, anda 
certain thrill of fear shot through the frame of 
Fernandez when, having disguised himself again in 
the false beard and wig, he approached the hotel 
where he had left the runaways. What if their re- 
treat had been discovered? It was not so, however. 
He called himself Mr. Owen, sent in his card, asked 
for the two ladies on the second floor, and was 
shown into the room; it was early in the morning, 
about eight o’cloeck. How his heart beat when 
Finette, in black silk, her dark hair tastefully ar- 
ranged, her dark eyes shining, advanced, and placing 
a purse in his hand, asked him to count it and see 
that all was right. With hands trembling violently, 
Fernandez obeyed. 

“ Now,” cried Finette, gaily, “ are youready? We 
have the licence, the cab is ordered, the clergyman 
at St. Luke’s—a small, out-of-the-way, unromantic 
looking church—awaits us.” 

“ And the signora?” faltered Fernandez. 

At that moment a slight figure emerged from an 
inner apartment—a figure dressed in quiet, Quaker- 
like, dove-coloured silk; the head was surmounted 
by an exquisitely made bonnet of the same ; therich 
dark hair was partially allowed to fallin masses on 
the shoulders ; but the face was entirely hidden by 
a thick Shetland veil. Then the lady spoke: 

“Sir, Ido not allow you to see my face because 
I do not wish you to recognise me. My name is 
Juliette Cadette. 1 am nearly penn‘less, but I will pay 
you the two hundred pounds which you need. There 
is the contract, stamped; read it and sign it.” 

Fernandez did so. In this contract he promised 
never to seek the wife he was about to marry, unless 
she called him to her side. And then the three de- 
parted in the cab to the little iron church. 

* io * * * 

He has stoed before Heaven’s altar; he has heard 
the low responses which have promised him every- 
thing he desires upon earth; and yet which mean 
only delusions—promises empty as the air—which 
will fade into nothing, and be scattered to the four 
winds when he leaves that little iron church ! 
“ Through life ; through evilreport and good report ; 
through sickness and health; riches and poverty— 
till death do them part!” Oh, fearful mockery! ob, 
untold agony ! oh, hopeless passion! oh, lofty, calm, 
and peerless Juliette !—pitiless in her pride—uncon- 
scious that she stands upon a raging volcano, where 
burns and flames the fire of a giant and unconquer- 
able love! 

(To be continued.) 








CaPTAIN ParkKER, of the yacht Moonbeam, be- 
longing to P. Roberts, Esq., captured a turtle, 
weighing from fifteen to twenty pounds, near his 
yacht off Ryde pier. This is, we believe, the first 





time that sucha thing has been seen in those waters; 
but the turtle referred to had evidently been in the 
Solent for some time, as it was covered with weed. 





SCIENCE. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE MITRAILLEUSE.—We give 
the following curious evidence that the mitraillensg 
is only a revival of an old invention, from “‘ Grose’s 
paces | Antiquities” (1801) :—“*A can wag 
granted by King Charles I. to William mmond, 
of Hawthornden, in 1625, for the sole making and 
vending, for the space of 21 years, of the following 
machines and warlike engines invented by him. The 
patent is printed in his works. The third is a sort 
of machine of conjugated muskets, by the assist. 
ance of which one soldier or two are enabled to op. 
pose 100 guns, which machine, from its effect, is 
called the thundering chariot, and vulgarly, the 
fiery waggon.” 

EIGHT AND WEIGHT.—Dr. Lankester draws at- 
tention, somewhat opportunely, to the value which 
should be attributed to weight in comparison with 
height when testing the soundness of the human 
frame. It is a well-known fact that the tallest sol. 
diers are less able to bear fatigue and exposure 
than those whose height is rather below the average, 
and that the instances are very rare in which lon. 
gevity and great stature have been combined. From 
investigations made, it appears that a person five 
feet high ought to weigh 8st. 3lb., and that a healthy 
man increases for every additi inch of height 
5lbs. in weight; whenever any considerable diver. 
gence from these rules is observed, disease may be 
suspected. As to what combination of height and 
weight is likely to produce the strongest frame, it 
is not possible to speak with certainty; it is due 
proportion rather than excessive development which 
should be encouraged. 

A Sumpie Ark-SIevE.—The apparatus made use 
of consists of a small deal box, about 12in. square, 
having an opening to the front with sloping sides, 
so as to direct the current of air directly upon the 
surface of a glass Fn which slopes (at an angle 
of about 22 degs.) from a vessel containing distilled 
water, at the upper part of the box, to a trough 
placed at its base. The water is caused to trickle 
slowly over the glass plate by means of a cloth 
siphon from the upper vessel. In its course it comes 
in contact with the air, which is conveyed in a cur- 
rent through an open window into a room whose 
temperature is greater than that of the outer air, 
thus causing a traversing of the air of “ out-o’- 
doors ’’ to the inner chamber. The box contains a 
smaller opening to the chamber, through which the 
current can be detected. The water which trickles 
over the plate is then collected in the trough at the 
bottom, which, when examined microscopically, 
shows the presence of Monas Lens upon its surface, 
and when tested by solutions of potassic perman- 
ganate, by means of a volumetric analysis burette, 
shows varying proportions of organic matter pre- 
sent. One noticeable fact is that the presence of 
monads is always, in these experiments, best dis- 
covered by examining the surface of the liquid. 
By the use of water, as in the apparatus described, 
the particles floating in the air are seized in a way 
which produces no injury, and the surface brought 
into contact with the air is larger than in Professor 
Angus Smith and Dancer’s experiments. 

New Mops or Sus-Stace ILLUMINATION.— 
Dr. J. Matthews has devised a plan for this purpose 
which has been very favourably spoken of. It con- 
sists in the employment of a low-power object- 
glass, so fitted that the pencils proceeding from it 
may be thrown at any angle on the object. Dr. 
Matthews has solved the difficulty of sub-stage 
illumination by adopting one of the objectives 
themselves, of lower power, as an illuminator in 
place of a condenser, but not axially. It must be 
so mounted as to send the whole of its bundle of 
rays at angles varying with the requirements of any 
given case, and in this consists the value of the 
method. Any of the powers may be used, bearing 
in mind that the higher the examining, the lower, 
withia convenient limits, should be the illuminating 
power, in order to secure a proportionate amount 
of light. The only use of condensers of short foci 
and wide angle is to get the more oblique rays of 
the cone by stopping out some part of the rest. 
Dr. Matthews’ best results have been procured b, 
a two-thirds or 1} in. object-glass, which gives in a 1 
cases quite sufficient light. There is no limit for 
the angle at which the illuminator may be used in 
relation to the axis of the instrument short of 
90 degs., supposing both the covering and the 
mounting glass as well as the stage to be of no 
thickness ; but as they all have a very sensible one, 
and it is found that rays of a greater angle than 
about 83 degs. do not pass through the slide to the 
object, but are reflected and lost, he has found it 
better to work at angles varying from 25 degs. to 
65 dogs. 
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THE DIAMOND COLLAR. 


CHAPTER V. 
His eyes diffused a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his face. Dryden. 

A FEW days after his lordship’s extraordinary 
question about the tradesman, for a repetition of 
which Bonhill dared not hope, she was electrified by 
something which “ came upon her,” as she said, 
“like a clap of thunder.” 

The bishop sought her one morning in her room, 
and, twisting a letter in hishands, gave her to un- 
derstand that a lady was coming to live at the 
palace. 

“ A—a what, your reverence ?” 

“ The lady is Miss Thouvenal, my niece,” said the 
bishop; “she has been abroad finishing her educa- 
tion. She will reside here in future.” 

“And we're to have them old south rooms fur- 
nished new? Well, I am glad of that.” 

“ Be particular to the last degree, Bonhill. We 
cannot take too much care, Miss Thouvenal has 
been delicately reared.” 

“A wealthy young lady, may be, my Iord. Poor 
dear, I'll do my best for her.” 

The housekeeper withdrew to communicate the 
astounding intelligence to the servants, and then 
hastened to the long-disused rooms in question to 
reconnoitre, 

Then, while the village rang with the news; and 
the neighbouring gentry were bestowing their care- 
less pity upon the foreign-bred lady who was to be 
consigned to the monkish bishop's gloomy old 
palace, preparations were being made at the said old 
palace on a scale that took away Bonhill’s breath, 
and reduced her to bewildered speculation. 

_Atthe end of the week the south rooms looked 
like the state apartments of a princess. 

Workmen and upholsterers from London had 
wrought a fairy-like transformation. 

The narrow windows had given place to stately 
plate-glass casements ; the gloomy oak panelling had 
been torn down, and was magnificently replaced by 
velvet hangings of most costly richness. 

The lady's private parlour was hung with pale 
blue satin ; the ceiling frescoed ; the windows draped 
with white velvet curtains, looped up with ropes of 
gold. The chairs, couches, and ottomans were of 
carved bull, covered with blue satin ; exquisite little 
tables of porcelain in mosaic, and of Japan inlay 
were scattered about. Glittering statuettes lurked 
in every ivory niche ; Maltese vases of gold filagree- 
work decked the lady’s dainty work-table. 
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[FOLLOWING. THE GAME. ] 


A small bookcase, built like a cathedral, even to 
the needle-like spire, held a few books in a foreign 
language on its scented shelves. 

A piano stood in an alcove which had been ex- 
pressly designed for it, and it was more like a caprice 
of art than aught else. 

The other chambers which wore prepared for the 
bishop’s niece were ona corresponding scale. No 
wonder that the servants and the workmen talked in 
the village, until two fishermen couldn’t meet with- 
out saying: “ What next? Has he got the moon in 
a silver net hanging from the roof for a lamp ?” 

At last the day came round when the famous Miss 
Thouvenal was to arrive. 

At mid-day a close carriage, drawn by two weary 
hack horses, rolled through Bishopstowe to the 
bishop's palace. 

At twelve o’clock precisely Bishop Thouvenal was 
standing on the threshold of his house, watching the 
road to Bishopstowe. 

Mrs. Bonhill, in her best gown, was standing be- 
hind him; the servants, also in decent array, were 
waiting in a little group in the hall. 

Jonson, according to orders, was unrolling a car- 
pet from the carriage way to the door. 

“Miss Thouvenal must be received with proper re- 
spect,” the bishop had said. 

“Poor thing; she’s in a decline,” Bonhill had 
whispered after him. 

And the servants expected a dying invalid, in a 
magnificent coach and four. 

“There she is,” said the bishop, as the shabby 
hired carriage drove in sight. 

He turned pale, he smiled, tears came to his eyes ; 
then he took off his hat, and, bareheaded, went down 
the drive to meet her on the way. 

Fired with indignant curiosity, Jonson ran after 
him to see the wonderful woman who had arrived in 
a hackney coach. 

Midway between the house and the gate the bishop 
met his niece. 

A brilliant face looked out at the carriage window, 
and a charming voice said: 

“Ts this my dear uncle?” 

Bowing almost to the ground, he paced bare- 
headed by the coach back to the house. 

The tears which had been in his eyes were dried 
—a flush of pride, of joy was on his cheek. 

“Humph, she’s a foreigner!” commented Jonson, 
trudging back too; ‘‘a vain, fanciful foreigner, I 

take it. Does getting a eddication abroad make a 
honest Englishwoman speak foreign English ?” 





| Man ran round to see the lady walkinto the house on 
the carpet he had spread. 

The coachman opened the door, and the bishop 
stepped forward. 

Aslender gloved hand was extended to him, and 
—could Jonson be mistaken ?—my lord bishop raised 
the hand to his lips. 

“When did his reverence ever kiss a woman's 
hand before I wonder ?” muttered the astute in- 
quirer. 

The brilliant face looked out, the deep blue-eyes 
saw the carpet, and the lady sank back in her seat 
with a murmured ejaculation. 

“ Welcome, madam, to my house,” said the bishop, 
anxiously. 

“ What does your lordship mean by—by this——” 

Another voice interrupted tho lady’s question with 
a rapid stream of unintelligible talk. 

Jonson thought the interruption very mal dpropos. 

“Come now, my dear miss,” fiuished this voice, in 
execrable English; “if you feel faint, we must come 
into the house as quick as possible, See now how 
kind the bishop has been to lay the carpet for your 
feet. You need not fear the damps, it is only a step 
to the porch.” 

The lady descended from the carriage, and, taking 
the bishop’s arm, walked into the house. All the 
way she was looking up in his face with dilated 
eyes and a gradually whitening cheek. 

The maid, a quiet, prudent woman, with sharp 
eyes, followed her closely, aud the trio disappeared. 
Bonhill, ceremoniously presented to Miss Thouvenal, 
conducted her and her maid to the south rooms. 

The bishop shut himself up in his library, which 
was quite as bare as ever. 

In five minutes Bonhill rushed in, beseeching him 
to go to Miss Thouvenal. 

“She’s walking about them beautiful rooms as if 
she was distracted,” said the housekeeper, “ and 
she’s a calling, angry as she can call, for the bishop. 
Her maid can’t quiet her, though she’s jabbering 
away there like a Turk.” 

Thouvenal strode from the library, and sought the 
presence of his niece. 

She was indeed walking about as if distracted, 
from room to room, among the many objects of 
beauty and luxury which adorned her apartments. 
She came swiftly to meet the bishop, her bright 
blue eyes flashing through tears, her lovely brows 
gathered in severe displeasure. 

“ My lord, what means all this princely splendour?” 
she cried, with a magnificent wave of the snowy 
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wretched fugitive, who has crept to your old palace 
for protection in obscurity, so conspicuous that all 
the country will crowd to see her and her costly 
rooms? And again, why have you done me this 
honour ?—me, a stranger, a friendless outcast, 
threatened with danger that I cannot even tell you 
of? Whom do you take me for, lord bishop?” 

Dismayed, lie stood before her; he had no answer. 
Miss Thouvenal spoke to her maid. She thought 
the bishop did not understand her; but he did, and 
strove hard for composure, 

“T must go away,” said Miss Thouvenal to him, 
with pale, trembling lips. ‘‘ You will not explain 
yourself to me, and I am afraid of you.” 

“Madam,” said the bishop, gently, ““I had no 
thought but for your comfort and happiness. It is 
true that you are a fugitive, and in need of friends. 
I wish you to forget that here, and to make me your 
friend. You shall not be conspicuous in Jerome 
Thouvenal’s old palace. You shall see no one whom 
you wish to avoid. You shall be as obscure as you 
wish, as unmolested, as unknown. I will guard you, 
madam—lI will guard you with my life. But you 
must be comfortable in your obscurity. I have Dut 
attempted to provide comforts.” 

She regarded him wistfully. 

“My lord, you are a most eccentric man, but you 
have reassured me much. I no lenger fear the 
position you wish me to assume, But,sir, I still fear 
you, and again I ask—whom do you take: mefor, that 
you do me such honour?” 

‘‘Madam, you are my guest—a lady in danger, too. 
Madam, it is you who honour me.” 

“Eh? I don’t understand.” 

“You have placed yourself in my hands. You 
have trasted me, That, madam, is a coveted 
honour. It is my one ambition—to be worthy of 
trust.’ 

‘* Ah, eccentric indeed!” murmured Miss Thouve- 
nal to her maid. “ But I begin to read him better. 
We will trust him, Gretchen.” 

“There is but one thing more of which I would 
complain, my lord,” she resumed—“ your ceremonious 
reception of me; your carpeting; your waiting 
servants; your ‘madams’ to her who is but your 
niece.” 

“*My dear lady, I am the people’s friend and nota 
lordly bishop. Everybody presumes on me—I am 
brother to the meanest. How should they know that 
you are not of thesame sort? They might presume 
upon you. Madam, I must teach them the differ- 
ence.” 

“ But, my lord, if you are my uncle, you must say 
‘niece,’ or ‘Ermengarde’” said the lady. “ Which 
shall it be?” 

The bishop made bis choice after a moment. 

“T shall call you Ermengarde.” 

She started a little, and sighed wearily. 

“ Ah, how necessary it is for me to rehearse my 

art!” she exclaimed. “Everything startles me. 

hat name agitates me; but I insist upon bearing 
it. What memories—what memories! Ah! what 
am I saying ?” 

She dropped into melancholy silence. 

“Madam,” said the bishop, with averted eyes, 
“when, by accident, you let drop any word about 
your past life in my presence—mind, I wish to learn 
nothing—that word shall be immediately forgotten 
by me. I shall see nothing, I shall hear nothing 
that you wish unknown. Make me but your slave.” 

“Heavens, Gretchen! see you not an angel in 
this man ?”’ murmured Miss Thouvenal to her maid. 
“ He has been sent us by the good Heaven.” 

And she wept. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Rovenge maintains her empire in the breast, 
Though every other feeling freeze to rest. 
Trevanion. 

VionuNA was—to use a charmingly fresh remark 
—one of the “ stately homes of England.” 

It wasa huge, dignified Elizabethan edifice. A 
great quantity of shallow steps in triplets, at short 
intervals apart, down a grassy slope, led you from 
the house across a model bridge, under which 
brawled a stream, through gay pleasure grounds to 
a lodge, a good half-mile from the mansivn. 

Far down there rolled the blue sea; nearer the 
broad steam slid shiningly round the foot of the hill 
where the Tyrrol mansion was proudly set. 

There was a noble outlook from the top of the 
house—fully seven miles of hill, wood, and vale—but 
also rare opportunities for rough blasts. 

Invalids, old aunts, and gouty statesmen declared 
that Vionuna was the bleakest, draughtiest place in 
all England. 

Geraldine was emphatically a being of joy. See 
her now upon the terrace in front of the house, her 
morning robe floating behind her on the breeze 





shoes ; her bair floating out too like a veil of won- 
drous texture ; and her little head thrown back that 
she might sniff the salt, rimy air, with dilated nos- 
trils. 

“*De—licious! Oh, Perry, how can you spoil the 
air with cigars? Do—do look at Violante after the 
leaves !” 

She pointed, with a burst of mirth, at a spotted 
King Charles that was skurrying after the whirling 
brown leaves, while the bright blue ribbon around 
his neck was trailing after him, and entangling his 
legs. 

i Ha! ha! ha!” she screamed, clapping her 
hands. 

“Gerry, I want to speak to you.” 

“Do you,eh! Goonthen.” 

“The bishop’s niece has*arrived, a week ago.” 

“ Yes, I know; you came home at the time and 
said so. I hope she’ll be-very kindto the bishop, 
for he’s my beau ideal of adear.” 

“Your beau ideal of a dear!” sneered Tyrrol. 
“Have you no more sense, Geraldine, tham to.talk of 
that meddlesome, canting blockhead——” 

“ Not a bit more sense, six,” retorted Gerry, flash- 
ing up. “And since yow.choose to miscall the 
Bishop of Bishopstoweqgood morning to yous Come, 
my love, you’ll be:contaminated.” 

She took the dog-umder her arm and marched to- 
wards the house: 

“What do you mean?” shouted Tyrrol after her. 
“ How dare you leave me in that way? Come back 


here instantly.” 

Gerry was very -tempered ; she put her dog 
on the ground as if he was a dish of milk, and’ gave 
him one pat-+to keep him steady, then looked saucily 
at her brother. a Lasly abitien Ke 

“ Promise to be particu careful o: my feel- 
ings,” she cried, 


“ Don’t bechildish,” was the surly response. 

“ And toleave dear Bishop Tlouveuai alone.” 

“Yes, yes,” snarled Tyrrol. 

And his muttered ‘curse him!’’ was lost on the 
breeze. 

So she came back and sat beside him on the cor- 
ner of the parapet. 

“T say, Gerry,” began Tyrrol, turning to her with 
a disagreeable smile, “doesn’t our good bishop give 
out that Miss Thouvenal is a complete stranger 
here 2?” 

“Of course he does, Peregrine, because she is so.” 
, “ And that Bishopstowe has never seen her face be- 

ore?” 

“Yes. What are you smiling at? 
when you put on that look.” 

“* Never seen her face,” Here! that’s very good,” 
muttered Tyrrol to himself. “Now, Geraldine, 
there’s something odd in this. Do you remember the 
day you won the brush ?” 

“T think I do.” 

“ Of course youdo. The day that fellow Berney 
rode home with us.” 

Ah, yes, yes, the brightest day that lived in 
Gerry’s memory. But she did not say so. 

“ Oh, to be sure.” 

“ And Sir Maurice gave you a paternal lecture for 
bringing him with you instead of ‘Old Grantham,’” 

“You are very disagreeable, Peregrine.” 

“Beg pardon. When you're married I'll be polite 
enough tohim. Well, to proceed. Do you remem- 
ber the carriage we met coming home ?” 

“ With a lady and her maid in it ?” 

“ With a lady and her maid in it—just so. You 
must recollect how singular I thought that lady’s 
beauty ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“T have thought of her often since. If I were an 
artist I could paint that face from memory, every line, 
every feature. I could take my oath to her 
identity wherever I met her.” 

‘Dear me, Perry, you’re in love, as Ed—Lord 
Edgar Berney said.” 

“Berney is a fool. Now, be attentive, Gerry. 
Yesterday I was walking through the forest, beside 
the bishop's palace. My way lay through a corner of 
his hideous grounds. Don’t be alarmed, I wasn’t 
poaching, although I was iu search of game. I 
rested awhile in a garden-chair that stood on a bare 
quadrangle near the house, end was rewarded by 
seeing a lady approach one of the fine new windows 
which his lordsiip has had put in the south rooms. 
Of course it was Miss Thouvenal.” 

“Indeed? Oh, Perry, describe her.” 

“TI won’t. One description isenough. I was so 
astounded I scarcely saw her. By George, what a 
hypocrite that man is!” 

“ Whom do you mean, Peregrine ?” 

“ Your bishop.” 

“You are a wicked man. I’m sorry you are a 
brother of mine, for I can’t respect you.” 

**Can’t you, my dear? Sorry to learn this fatal 


I hate you 


aud revealing her pretty feet in their scarlet | act. Miss Thouvenal is quietly imposing on all 





Bishopstowe and her uncle ishelpingher. I'llknow 
the reason why.” 

“What are you raving at ?” 

“ A pair of impostors, Gerry. Thouvenal declareg 
that his niece came straight from Germany to Lon- 
don, from London to Bishopstowe, a stranger, 
Thouvenal declares a falsehood. The woman whom 
we met that day and the woman whom I saw at the 
window yesterday were the same.” 

“My goodness, Perry! Butaro you sure?” 

“Bo your bishop is ‘screening a woman who 
= a history to conceal. I’m going to drag it to the 

g' t.”* 
Geraldine turned, and gazed in that cruel, exulting 
— = and terror. , . 

‘Iam as ed—deeply ashamed of you, Pere- 
grine,” cried she; tremalously. “You have made up 
a strange story, “7 likely a stupid mistake from 
beginning to end, now you're about to act likes 
spy on a good man’s actions. What have you to do 
with the bishop;or~his niece ?” 

“ A small account to settle with his lordship, that’s 
all,”’ said T'yrrol, between his teeth; “and his niece 
has put the opportunity into my hand. Reprisal, 
my dear girl, reprisal. ‘ All’s fair in love or war,’ 
youknow. I?ve always thought that there was a 
mystery about our monkish bishop which it wouldn't 
be to his credit to disclose. He’s too saintly, you 
see ” . 

“Shame; shame, you wer i !” inter. 
rupted G jonately. ‘I won't hear another 
word ; you’ eRedaten angel if you slander our dear, 
dear Bishop; Thouyenal, or his.niece either, whom he 
loves so much,”’ 

“You sha’n’t’ go for a minute yet, Gerry,” said 

¢ herarm. “Come, forget your pouts, 
and get ready to call on Miss Thouvenal with me 
this morning.” 

She gazed scornfully fullin his face. Gerry never 
quailed before her brother, her spirit was good. 

“I won’t doit. And I warn you, Pll domy best 
to thwart you.” 

With a curse he flung her from him. 

“ Beware of a certain little scheme of your own, 
my fine Gerry,” snarled he after her, as she walked 
away. ‘ You're doing your best to frighten Gran- 
tham away for Berney’s sake, but I'll take you in 
hand at once.” 

Geraldine grew white, and pressed her-little hand 
to her side, but she did not relent. 

To explain ‘T'yrrol’s animosity to Bishop Thouvenal 


we must relate an incident which occurred two 


months previously. 

The bishop was pacing along a narrow strip of 
the sand-beach, on his way home from the village, 
one summer evening. 

He passed a young girl, who was wandering about 
there in the dusk, with a large cloak thrown round 
her. Her manner was peculiar—she wandered aim- 
lessly along the shore, seeming afraid to meet the 
bishop, and yet afraid to shun him. When he 
passed, she turned her face away, so that he could 
not see it. 

As the bishop walked on he lovked back from time 
to time at the solitary figure. He was asking him- 
self whether it was not Lis duty to ascertain if she 
required protection. 

All at once she saw him watching her, and fled 
behind the cliffs. 

In deep thought Bishop Thouvenal walked home. 
As he opened the gate of his palace grounds the 
Honourable Peregrine Tyrrol galloped passed him 
on his tall red horse. 

The next evening returning from Bishopstowe, the 
bishop encountered the young girl in the same place, 
and at the same hour. 

He saw her face this time—it was a lovely one, 
though sad and downcast. 

This time Tyrrol met Lim on the summit of Bram- 
leigh hill. : 

The next evening the bishop, having been de- 
tained in the village, came homeward at a later 
hour. 

A brilliant moonlight illumined. the white sand 
beach, and the glistening watermark shone half 
mile out. 

All at once the bishop stopped short.~ 

He saw two figures pacing arm-in-arm by the 
shining watermark ; a mau and a young girl. Beside 
him stood Tyrrol’s famous red horse, tied to a point 
of rock. 

Bishop Thouvenal sighed. He looked up to Heaven 
with a great sadness in his face, 

Then he climbed to the kighway above, and went 


home. 
He walked no more by the beach after that, taking 
the longer way over the hills. , 
For all that, he had not forgotten the young gitl- 
He searched every house in the village for her; 
he ate little; he looked yearning and sad; his heart 
was devoted to the saving of that poor young girl 
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For a whole month he was unsuccessful. 

‘At Jast he came face to face with her. She was 
coming out of Sir Maurice Tyrrol’s glove factory 
among a crowd of women. She was a factory girl. 

The bishop followed the crowd to one of the 
wretched lodging-houses which Sir Maurice had 
erected for the strangers who came to work in his 
factory. He followed them into the eating-room, 
where their meagre dinner was spread. 

The young girl was the only one who passed into 
the lebby and disappeared. 

“ What is the name of the young womar who has 
gone upstairs?” asked the bishop of the lodging- 
house mistress, who was curtseying before him. 

“Oh, she’s Mabel Fane, your reverence. Maybe 
she'll listen to you—she won’t to none of us. She’s 
going away to-night. We'll never see her again.” 

A factory girl led the bishop to the door of her 
chamber. 

‘ Mabel Fane, you’re wanted,” shouted she through 
the keyhole; then went back to her dinner, 

In a minute the door opened. The young girl 
stood face to face with Bishop Thouvenal. She 
clasped her hands; she sprang back; she grew 
deadly pale. 

“ What do you want with me?” she gasped. 

“To save you, Mabel,’’ said the bishop, in a kind 
voice. 

She stared at him fora moment, blushed scarlet, 
and obeying a sudden impulse, shut the door in his 
face. 

The bishop, sighing deeply, went away, and sought 
the sand beach. 

For hours he sat under the cliffs, till the sun 
went down and the moon gathered light. Then, 
true to his expectations, a light figure passed him 


by. 

"i Mabel Fane,” he called out, in a full voice. 

She stopped, shrieking, and looked round. 

A low bank of fog hovered near her; it was lumi- 
nous with the moonlight, and out of this cloud came 
the bishop. 

He took her hands ina firm grasp; he held her 
safely. 

Sho looked at him with terror; also with awe. 
Had he not come vut of a halo of light ? 

“Have you no friends?” asked this mysterious 
man. 

“No.” 

“ Have you sufficient to clothe you?” 

“ No,” 

“To eat?” 

“ No.” 

“ Friendless and perishing,” murmured the bishop. 
“That is almost enough. Mabel Fane, I will be- 
friend you. Come with me.” 

Her great eyes filled with anguish, her lips moved 
convulsively. 

“T cannot,” she groaned. 

His look overwhelmed her; besides which her 
conscience was stirring. She wept passionately. 

The bishop heard the sound of horse’s hoofs ap- 
proaching. He turned in the direction of the sound, 
and a wrath which was terrific shot from his eye. 
ae too, heard the sound, and breathlessly lis- 
tened. 

“Let me go,” she muttered ; “I love him—I must 
go with him. Let me go.” 

He relaxed his grasp; her hand lay free in his. 

She looked up, and she saw great tears in his eyes. 
A storm of emotions assailed her. The horse had 
stopped, and his rider was tying him to the old 
trysting-place behind the cliff. 

One minute more and she would be lost for ever. 

She threw herself in the bishop’s arms. 

“Save me!” she cried, though her heart-strings 
were rending apart. 

The bishop looked in her face. She was insensible. 

a lifted her up, and walked quickly towards the 
village. 

We have said that he was a strong man, 

Overa mile of unfrequented by-ways and rough 
fields he carried the senseless girl, until he reached a 
little cottage in a wood. A widow woman lived here, 
who loved the bishop for his good deeds to her in 
past troubles. It was a remote hut and a safe one; 
Tyrrol would not be likely to find the factory girl 
there for some time. ; 

To Mrs. Cornell’s care he gave Mabel Fane. He 
had saved her from a great danger, but it was almost 
at the expense of her life. 

She had been very ill ever since of a nervous fever, 
and the bishop had gone to see her every day. Bon- 
hill, too, had been despatched to attend her during 
the height of her illness, to her great disgust; for 
Bonhill was & woman who said, “ one couldn’t touch 
pitch without being defiled.” 

This was what Bishop Thouvenal had done for 
Mabel Fane. 


Perhaps it can be guessed now what-grudge Tyrrol 


CHAPTER VII. 


To be from all things that disquiet free 
Is not consistent with humanity. Anon. 
TYRROL was in the woods again; not this tim® 
searching for game, but following it. 

He was behind the bishop’s demesnes, in an old 
lane, which, running remotely through the mossy ash 
and oak glades, might be considered a safe covert 
for the bishop's tame birds. 

Not safe from such a falcon as he, though. 

Two women were walking in front of him, quite 
unconscious of his proximity. 

They were the lady and her maid. 

They were talking quite gaily, and often a silvery 
laugh would float back upon the breeze, which showed 
that the lady was in a merry mood. 

The listener crept nearer and nearer, avoiding the 
rustling leaves which strewed the lane ankle-deep, 
by picking his way on the rough bank at the side. 

He cut a dastardly figure, thus hopping from one 
brown hillock to another, and anon standing still to 
listen, with his neck stretched out and his sharp 
eyes fixed in an insolent stare upon the unheeding 
ladies. 

Without doubt, it was Miss Thouvenal and her 
attendant. 

A pale blue velvet scarf was flung over the lady's 
head and shoulders, like a Spanish mantilla, reveal- 
ing a small round girdle of frosted silver. Her 
trailing black robes swept up the russet leaves, with 
a pleasant noise, and stirred their damp, aromatic 
odour, 

One slender hand, on which the sun shone ina 
dazzling ray, was placed upon the maid’s shoulder 
for support, and they sauntered under the trees 
laughing amicably together. 

Getting near enough to overhear the words of the 
lady, Tyrrol discovered, to his chagrin, that they 
were in a language of which he knew nothing. He 
got down among the leaves then, and tramped boldly 
after them, Presently he emitted a sharp whistle. 

Both ladies looked round with startled faces, and 
stood still. The maid spoke hurriedly to Miss Thou- 
venal, who, with a haughty glance at Tyrrol, stepped 
back a pace or two, turned her back, and passed on. 

“ Beg pardon, ladies, if I startled you,” said Tyrrol, 
stopping beside the maid. “I’m looking for my dog. 
Have you seen a dog?” 

“No,” replied the maid, stolidly. 

“ Excuse the intrusion,” said Tyrrol, in a louder 
voice, “ but I’m somewhat alarmed to meet ladies un- 
protected here.” 

Miss Thouvenal came towards her maid and took 
her arm. Her magnificent blue eyes examined Tyr- 
rol with composure, 

“Why so, my good man?” she demanded, as if 
of an inferior. 

He did not cut a dignified figure, to be sure, for 
he had ridden hard that morning to catch the game 
while the bishop was out of the way; and his boots 
were muddy from the by-ways which he had chosen 
to reach this spot by. His face was somewhat grimy; 
his expression was ignoble. 

Miss Thouvenal was right; he was scarcely a 
gentleman. 

“ My dog is a rabid brute,” he answered, flushing 
under her eyes; “he is dangerous to strangers. He 
escaped from me a few moments since, and I cannot 
feel easy until I have my fingers in his collar.” 

“Then we shall return, Gretchen,” said Miss 
Thouvenal, hastily. “Accept our thanks, sir, for 
your warning.” 

“ Stay, ma’am, if you please,” said Tyrrol, making 
her a deep bow. “I cannot permit you to go un- 
guarded. Let me accompany you.” 

“You are kind, sir, but we have scarcely a quarter 
of a mile to walk.” 

‘Pardon me,” said Tyrrol, “ but is it possible that 
you are Miss Thouvenal, the bishop’s niece ?” 

She bowed silently. 

“ Then, indeed, I cannot allow you to be incon- 
venienced by my unruly hound. Suffer mo to see 
you reach the palace in safety. I am Peregrine 
Tyrrol, of Vionuna.” ’ 
Evidently Miss Thouvenal had never heard of him 
before. 

“ That’s well,” thought he. 

She acknowledged his introduction with indiffer- 
ence, and they set out together. 

“How do you like England?” asked Tyrrol. 

“ Very well, sir.” 

* And English society ?’’ 

“T*have seen none except yourself.” 

“Is it possible? We at Bishopstowe have been 
congratulating ourselves upon your arrival.” 

“Your expressions are most flattering, sir.” 
“Wary,” thought Tyrrol, “wary as a fox, this 
lady, with the cerulean eyes. By George! there's 
the palace chimneys though, I must look sharp.” 





owed to the bishop. 


him, with light, shallow eyes. Gretchen could look 
as simple as a clown when she chose. 

“T saw you, Miss Thouvenal, when you were in 
Bishopstowe before,” said Tyrrol, suddenly. 

She started violently, and looked at him with in- 
dignant wonder, 

Meeting the sinister gaze he had fixed upon her, 
the blood receded from her lips and cheeks, 

She looked at her maid. 

“Miss dues not understand Mr. Tyrrol,” sputtored 
Gretchen, eager and angry. “It wasn’t Miss Thou- 
venal you saw in Bishopstowe; MissThouvenal came 
straight from Hamburg—Hamburg, sir!” she reite- 
rated, secing his puzzled look; ‘*and I met her in 
London, with the character that my former mistress 
gave me, at Bishop Thouvenal’s wish, when she was 
in Bishopstowe some three weeks ago.” 

“And who was your former mistress, my girl?” 
asked Tyrrol, with insolent incredulity. 

“ Ah, ah, she was Mrs. Ingoldsby, poor thing!” 
said Gretchen, without a moment’s hesitation, “ with 
eyes as blue as my dear miss here, and I’ve ofteu 
thought how like my mistresses were to each other. 
But I like miss here better, for she can speak in my 
own tongue to me.” 

With a smile upon his face, Tyrrol walked to 
the gate and opened it for them. 

** Do not fear to take your walk to-morrow, Miss 
Thouvenal,” said he, “I shall keep my dog in his 
kennel.” 

He omitted to state that his dog was in his kennel 
at that moment. . 

With a slight bow on the lady’s part, and a search- 
ing, insolent gaze on his, they parted. 

Tyrrol walked away to the stile where he had tied 
his horse; and the sinister smile still lurked about 
his lips. 

He had learned far more about Miss Thouvenal 
than any but a friend should kuow. 

He was triumphant, for he had found out a way in 
which to annoy the bishop. 

When Bishop Thouvenal arrived in the evening 
from Bishopstowe, Gretchen was waiting on the stairs 
him. 

“My lord,” she whispered, running to him, “ Miss 
Thouvenal requires your presence.” 

The bishop handing his hat and coat to the inquisi- 
-, Jonson, walked gravely up stairs after the 
maid. 

The bishop, was perfect master of himself before 
his household, and with a little practice made tho 
discreetest uncle in the world. 

They passed through the heavy, self-closing doors 
which separated the south rooms from the rest of the 
house as completely asif they belonged to a different 
building, and they paused a moment in the ante- 
chamber before Miss Thouvenal’s splendid saloon. 

The bishop looked fixedly at Gretehen. 

“Ig anything wrong ?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes, your lordship ; but do not wear that faco for 
madam—she will think all is lost.” 

“ And yet—hark! she sings!” 

“ Yes, my lord. Heaven be praised! sho is in better 
spirits, and hopes for the bess.” 

Miss Thouvenal was, indeed, singing away her 
boding terrors, and her straugely sweet and melan- 
choly voice reached their ears where they stood by 
her door. 

The bishop, listening, forgot to move. An extra- 
ordinary change passed over his countenance— 
extraordinary, because there was no apparent cause 
for it. 

His eyes lit up; his lips quivered ; he seemed like 
a& man possessed. 

Surprise, rapture, greedy expectation, expressed 
themselves in the fixed attitude, in the uplifted face, 
in the breathless silence. 

“J will tell madam that you are here,” said 
Gretchen, her hand upon the lock. 

‘“‘Not yet,” he returned, hastily. “Let me hear 
tho song.” 

And Gretchen, seeing as if she saw not, waited. 
The wistful song ran on—a German air; and as 
its impalpable sadness revealed itself to the bishop, 
he clasped his hands, and bowed his face upon them. 
A storm of old memories assailed him, and a wild 
regret; and yet he strained his ears for the silver 
tones of the unhappy fugitive. 

“ Now, girl,” said he, when there was silence, and 
Gretchen left him. 

“Madman!” he muttered, striking his breast 
fiercely; “would you unmask your wretched self to 
her?” 

He strode up and down the red and white squares 
of marble as if on the floor of his own dim library, 
and before he was summoned to Miss Thouvenal’s 
presence he had regained his composure perfectly. 

“ Good-day, my dear uncle!” said Miss Thouvenal, 
coming to meet him with a naive condescension. 
“But, my faith! you don’s svem well: you are pale, 
dear friend |” 





Gretchen, from behind her mistress, was watching 
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“A little weary, Ermengarde,” said Thouvenal, 
with his kindly smile. “ And then your singing.” 

“Was I singing ?” she said, with a troubled glance 
at her maid. 

“That which made the bishop weep,” answered 
Gretchen, in her quick patois. 

“Why did you not stop me? I can’t always be 
on my guard,” murmured Ermengarde. ‘My faith! 
he would need be my friend, and no spy—and he is 
not a spy, Gretchen—no, no!” 

With a lovely smile of confidence, she looked up at 
the bishop. 

“Madam,” he said, humbly, ‘‘you have sum- 
moned me; how can I serve you?” 

She sank down on the exquisite blue-satin couch 
from which she had risen, and recounted her interview 
with Tyrrol. 

The bishop was aghast, and immediately left the 
saloon. 

**Gretchen,” sighed Miss Thouvenal, “I cannot 
understand this bishop. He enters like a man in 
marble —calm, smiling, benignant; he rushes out 
like a madman. Girl, do you trust him ?” 

“Oh, yes, madam. To death itself the bishop 
would follow you.” 

“JT am glad you do trust him. I have from the 
first done so, though my past life should not have 
left me credulous. Go, girl, and entreat him to re- 
turn tome. He shall dine with me to-night. Fool- 
ish Gretchen, why do you stare at me? It is but 
right—he is my benefactor.” 

But when Gretchen bore Miss Thouvenal’s mes- 
sage to his lordship, Jonson informed her that he had 
gone out again ; probably back to the village to sit 
by some sick person. He often did so, forgetting 
that he had not supped. 

‘My life! but he is a strange man!” murmured 
Gretchen, returning to her mistress. 

Bishop Thouvenal had taken a stout staff in his 
hand, and sallied out into the chill November drizzle, 
with his hat pulled over his forehead. 

He was going to take a long walk. 

It would be a difficult task to describe the feelings 
which were animating this mysterious man, without 
unveiling that hideous past which he guarded so 
carefully. But whatever these feelings were, they 
were sending him post-haste to seek an interview 
with the Honourable Peregrine Tyrrol. 

Vionuna was four miles anda half from the bishop’s 
palace, and the twilight was falling. Faster and 
faster strode the bishop, while the wind swept sheets 
of fine rainin his face, and the chestuuts pattered on 
the ground under the forest trees. 

Thinkingintently on Peregrine Tyrrol, he suddenly 
came face to face with him. 

Sitting motionless on his tall red horse, at a curve 
of the road, Tyrrol was aiming with his fowling- 
piece at a pheasant which was going to sleep. 

“ The Right Rev. the Bishop of Rishi p.towe!” ex- 
claimed the sportsman, dropping his piece, and greet- 
ing his lordship with a covert sneer. 

The bishop stepped up close beside him, and looked 
keenly into his face. 

“| desire a word with you, Mr. Tyrrol,” he said. 

“Al. Honoured, I’m sure,” drawled T'yrrol, with 
his unpleasant smile. 

“An accident has brought you and Miss Thou- 
venal face to face.” 

“Charming lady!” murmured Tyrrol, “I trust 
we may meet again.” 

“You have said to Miss Thouvenal that she was 
in Bishopstowe three weeks ago.” 

“ My dear bishop, I thought I had seen her, until 
assured by Miss ‘houvenal’s maid that I was the 
victim of an hallucina‘ion of the brain.” 

d enough to forget the whole subject, 





Mr. Tyrrol. You will oblige a lady much if you 
ao 80. 

“T can’t contradict a lady to her face, but I will 
contradict you, my good sir,” cried Tyrrol, with a 
laugh. “I didsee Miss Thouvenal in Bishopstowe 
three weeks ago, and I won’t forget it.” 

“It must not be said that Miss Thouvenal was in 
Bishopstowe before, Mr. Tyrrol,’’ remarked the 
bishop, with a firm glance, 

** it shall be said whenever Peregrine Tyrro] finds 
a chance to say it—that in your teeth, sir bishdp.” 

Tyrrol's evil eyes sparkled with exultation. 

“Sir, you will do incalculable mischief to a lady 
who has never injured you,” protested the bishop 
vehemently. “Youare meddling with the fuse of 
a powder mine. It will overwhelm you in its explo- 
sion. You cannot understand——Mr. Tyrrol, ex- 
pend your vengeance upon me, I pray you, and do 
not molest Miss Thouvenal.” 

Tyrrol listened most eagerly to every word, de- 
lighting in the bishop’s distress. At the same mo- 
ment a wicked idea seized him—he determined to 
turn this little interview to some account. 

** Come now, my lord,” mocked he; * we'll make a 
bargain together. I’m sure that when you hear the 


small price I put upon my silence you'll call me a 
good-natured fellow. Just tell me where you have 
concealed Mabel Fane, and I’ll never mention your 
niece’s name again. She shall be the purest-handed 
lady in England for me. Come now, it’s a fair ex- 
change.” 

The bishop started back in horror. 

“Ah, you are a demon,” he said. “Do you not 
fear annihilation?” 

“You refuse?” cried Tyrrol, insolently. “ Very 
good. Miss Thouvenal was at Bishopstowe three 
weeks ago. I know not why, but I’m going to find 
out. Good evening, my lord.” . 

“Sir,” said the bishop, in a voice of anguish, “ will 
you give me till to-morrow to consider your infamous 
terms for silence ?” 

** Yes. - I'll do myself the honour of calling on you 
at eleven o’clock to-morrow morning. Once more, 
good night, my lord, and thanks for this extremely 
interesting interview.” 

He turned his horse and dashed down the road. 
In a moment the gloomy shadows had swallowed him 
up. 

Bishop Thouvenal retraced his steps. 
His hands were clenched; ais face was white 
with horror and with pain. 

And had it come to this—that one woman must be 
sacrificed for the other ? 

That Mabel must lose her soul to save the life of 
Ermengarde ? 

“Oh, no, no—let medie for them!” groaned the 
bishop. 

What a villain was this Tyrrol! How he gloated 
over his power toinjure the bishop through his sup- 
posed niece! 

Through Mabel alone would he be bought off. 
Agonising thought! 

Many atime the bishop stood like a stone in the 
night, pondering out this frightful alternative. 

He had but to give Tyrrol the name of Mrs: Cor- 
nell, Mabel’s protectress, and Ermengarde was safe. 

He had but to refuse, and Ermengarde was traced, 
step by step, back into the fatal past from which she 
had fled to his protection. 

Ruined utterly. 

“Come, let us view the ground,” said the bishop, 
ina husky voice. ‘“ There may be one door of escape 
yet.’ 

He strode past the palace gates, heedless that Bon- 
hill was sitting even now before the simple supper 
tray, chiding at his delay. 

A chill sheet of mist and rain swept past the grim 
old palace, and in its midst walked the bishop. 

He was going to see Mabel Fane. 

(To be continued.) 








ENGLISH PRINCESSES AND THE GERMAN 
WOUNDED. 


Dr. Mayo, the chief representative in Germany of 
the English Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded 
in War, has sent home to Colonel Loyd-Lindsay an 
account of his party. Me says:— 

“ After four days’ delay in Berlin the prospect of 
moving forward seemed no nearer than at first, and 
I determined to break through official obstacles, if 
possible. I therefore wrote to the Crown Princess, 
asking her Royal Highness to use her influence to get 
us sent on, and telling her that our presencein B-rlin 
was consequent upon a telegram which had been 
received from the Princess Alice. On Friday I 
received a telegram desiring me to attend her Royal 
Highness at the Crown Prince’s Palace in Berlin on 
the following afternoon; but as 1 had succeeded by 
Friday afternoon in getting my papers complete, I 
thought it right to go to Potsdam to see the Prin- 
cess’s Chamberlain, and to ask to be excused from 
the audience, so that I might save twelve or twenty- 
four hours in going to the front by starting the same 
evening. Her Royal Highness, however, desired to 
see me immediately, and received me very kindly. 
She spoke of various matters relating to the war, and 
particularly to the medical business of the campaign. 
il was surprised to find her so conversant with 
medical terms, and so well informed as to the require- 
ments of the army. She inquired particularly as to 
the supplies that we had brought with us, and in 
several cases I was able to answer her questions in 
the affirmative; but she was disappointed that we 
had not brought a considerable stock of surgical 
instruments and chloroform, The instruments, she 
said, were badly needed, and no good English 
chloroform was obtainable. She also said thet in- 
struments were thrown aside and lost from the 
impossibility of getting them repaired on the field. 

“The Princess took me into the Crown Prince's 
room, where a table stood, partly covered with ban- 
dages, compresses, charpie, etc., made by her own 
hands, and supporting also a French cuirass, hélmet, 





sabre, and flag, which, she said, were presents from 





Weissenburg. She took all the charpie that she hal 
made from a box on the table, and rolled it up in my 
pocket-handkerchief, asking me to tell the wounded 
man for whom I used it that it was of her making. 
The Crown Princess looked well, but was at no pains 
to conceal her anxiety and distress about the fearful 
losses of the German army. I have come forward as 
fast as possible to Darmstadt, and have been received 
in the kindest manner possible by the Princess Louise 
of Hesse, who took me in her carriage to a hospital 
established at the Orangerie, and sent for the local 
chairman of the Hulfs Verein, to whom she entrusted 
me. A large part of the Princess’s palace is given 
up to the work of collecting and packing charpie, ban- 
dages, linen, and all kinds of necessaries for the army, 
and the whole of her time appears to be also given 
up to care for the sick and wounded. I noticed that 
in the hospital she knew nearly all the patients who 
were in bed by sight, and in many cases remembered 
what their injuries were. I am told, also, that she 
goes to meet nearly every train that arrives with 
wounded, and visits the hospital two or three times a 
day. Indeed, in view of the excitement and exertion 
which she every day undergoes, one cannot but re. 
gard her state of health with some apprehension, lest 
her kindness and self-sacrifice should lead her beyond 
the bounds of prudence.” 





LADY BARBARA. 


a 
CHAPTER XXVII, 

Tue night hada new and strange gloom for Dora, 
as she put her hand in that of the young Squire 
Weir, and passed out of the gates of Chiswick Lodge. 
Her sense of desolation and homelessness was all the 
keener for her brief stay in Sir Graham Gallagher’s 
bright and pleasant study, and her brief experience 
of his gentle, fatherly manner. 

** Noel,”’ she said, clinging to her lover, as they 
went swiftly down the dark, and, but for them, de- 
serted street, ‘I was in Sir Graham Gallagher’s 
study when you called. He had just left me to sum- 
mon his wife. Ought I not to go back?” 

She half halted, but Noel, drawing her arm 
through his, hurried her forward. 

* I saw you come out of Sir Graham’s house,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps Sir Graham went to call the Narrs 
—who knows? Did you tell him your story ?” 

“Yes. I was fleeing before Mrs. Narr when I fell 
fainting in the lighted space before his windows. 
He came out and carried me in, and revived me. 
And he was so good and kind, Noel, that I could not 
help telling him all about myself and the Narrs. I 
did not do wrong—did I ?”” she concluded, timidly. 

Noel pressed her hand tenderly and assuringly. 

“No, darling,” he answered. ‘“ And, whatever 
he might have deemed it his duty to do, you are safe 
from the Narrs now!” 

** T don’t think he would have told my enemies of 
my whereabouts,”’ said Dora. ‘‘ He seemed startled 
and amazed when I mentioned the name of the Narrs. 
He seemed to know them or toknow of them. Iam 
sure he was kindly disposed towards me!” 

* He could hardly have been otherwise,” returned 
Noel. ‘ But, even if he had wished to befriend you, 
the Narrs would have discovered your presence at 
his house in a day or two, and compelled him to 
give you up to them!” 

Dora sighed, and quickened her steps. 

“You are right, Noel,” she said. ‘ And now, tell 
me of yourself. How did you escape from the Black 
Cottage, and from Wamer ?”’ ‘ 

‘It was not particularly difficult,” said Mr. Weir. 
“ Wamer and I fought. A lucky blow made me victor. 
I knocked him senseless, and-then made for the par- 
tition wall over which the Narrs had climbed. I 
looked for you through Sir Graham's garden, and 
along the street down to the river. And, at the 
river’s edge, I happened to see a man just landing 
from a boat—a young fellow who been up to 
Isleworth, or thereabouts, to see his sweetheart. I 
hired his boat of him and hid it in a convenient spot. 
Then I went back to renew my search for you. I 
found that Wamer had recovered, and had joined the 
Narrs in an extended search for you. I felt con- 
vinced that you had hidden yourself somewhere in 
the doctor’s garden, and I should have haunted it 
until morning if I had not found you. Ah! Is not 
that Mrs. Narr now?” 

He stopped and looked back, as a dark figure 
came hurrying down the street. ye | 

“Yes, it’s Mrs. Narr!’’ he exclaimed, scrutinising 
the figure closely. “She doesn’t see us yet, thanks 
to this shadow.”’ 

He drew Dora close in the shadow of the tall hedge 
by which they were standing, and the two waited in 
breathless silence. . 

The figure came nearer and nearer, its heavy tread 
echoing through the lonely night. . ; 

Dora nestled closer, by an instinctive motion, to 
her lover. He noticed her unconscious action with 
a thrill at his heart. 
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Presently Mrs. Narr approached—looking neitheT 
to the right nor left—and went swiftly past, pant- 
ing heavily and muttering threats of vengeance 
against Dora. i 

Mr. Weir felt the girl tremble, and he put out his 
arm to support her. 

“She has gone on,” he whispered. ‘I think ord 
have discovered that you have not been to the rail- 
way station, and they are about to search the river 
bank. We must move quickly!” 

As soon, therefore, as Mrs. Narr had passed be- 
yond the range of their vision, the young couple re- 
sumed their course to the water side. 

They were soon there. 

Then Noel, bidding Dora wait for him a moment, 
in the shadow of a garden tree, hurried away to find 
his boat. 

Left to herself, the darkness was full of ter- 
rifying shadows to Dora. She waited in fear and 
trembling. 

Presently the hurried tramp of feet in the street, 
growing louder with every footfall, abruptly broke 
the stillness. 

She comprehended that her pursuers were near- 
ing their quarry. 

Her heart beat wildly as she peered out from the 
friendly shadows concealing her. Her instinct told 
her correctly. The men approaching were Felix 
Wamer and Jack Narr. 

At the moment of making this discovery, a boat 
grated gently against the bank, and Noel Weir 
called to her softly. 

She flew towards him, a delicious sense of relief 
flooding her soul. 

Her flying figure was seen by her enemies up the 
street, and they came onward at full speed, calling 
a her to stop, and threatening her if she did 
not. 

Dora paid no heed to them. She sprang into the 
little boat; Noel seized the oars, and they went 
swiftly up the river, keeping in the shadow of the 


ank. 

By the time Wamer and Narr appeared on the 
scene the boat and its occupants were out of sight. 

Mr. Weir was good at the oars—thanks to his 
university education—and* he knew the Thames 
thoroughly. He sent the boat onward at a rate of 
speed that astonished Dora. 

They went on—under the railway bridge, around 
the bend, past Kew and old Brentford—almost 
without cessation of speed, and Noel’s first pause 
to rest his hot and tired hands, and nearly ex- 
hausted frame, was made almost within view of 
jo House, and in the shadow of the Kew Gar- 

ens. 

“We are out of the reach of pursuit now,’’ he 
said, resting on his oars, and dipping his hands 
into the cooling waters. ‘‘ Wamer will find it hard 
to procure a boat in which to follow us, and I am 
sure that he will not attempt to follow us on foot 
along the river bank. Thereare too many obstacles 
in the way for that. What do you think, Dora ?” 

The girl had been for a long time silent, her face 
pale and distressful. Now she said, anxiously, not 
heeding Mr. Weir’s question : 

“Oh, Noel! what is to become of me? Whcre 
amItogo? Iam homeless and friendless——”’ 

““Not while I live, Dora,” interrupted the young 
man, hastily. ‘You are not friendless while my 
heart beats—not unprotected while I can wield my 
arm !”’ 

He longed to say more. A passionate avowal of 
his ardent love for her trembled on his lips, but he 
generously repressed it, remembering, with true 
delicacy, that this was no occasion for love-making. 
He schooled himself to speak to her with the calm- 
ness and gentleness of an elder brother. 

“TI know you are my friend, Noel,” declared the 
young girl, lifting her pure, pale face, now troubled 
in its expression, to his. ‘‘ But I must have a home 
—a shelter of my own. I cannot remain with you, 
kind and brotherly as you are. I cannot go to 
London,” and she shivered. “It is no place fora 

oung country-bred girl like me, without friends. 
‘ cannot go to Horsham, nor to dear old Chessom 
Grange. What refuge is open tome? Who will 
take mein ? Where shall I hide from my enemies 2” 

“T have thought of all this, Dora,”’ answered the 
young man, gently. “I believe I can find you a 
safe and pleasant refuge and a sympathising friend. 
You have heard me speak of @ Mrs. Peyser, my 
father’s step-sister, and whom I call aunt? She 
lives on the Thames, at Sunbury. I used often to 
visit her in the old university days, and I know that 
her house and her heart will be open to you. Will 
you let me take you to her, Dora ¢”’ 

Yes! oh, yes, Noel!” said the young girl, 
wearily. “If she refuses to befriend me, we can 


then go elsewhere.” 

.The young man took up his oars, and resumed 
his rowing. 

Dora sank into a wearied, troubled silence, her 
pale face gleaming sorrowfully out of the shadows, 
jos cushy eyes shining with a strange, weird splen- 








Noel watched her with a yearning gaze. 

It was a night in which to breathe vows of love, 
with a light sky, a calm river full of tremulous sha- 
dows, the oars plashing earelessly, the drip of fall- 
ing spray thrilling through the silence, and the soft 
summer night air, stirred to the most delicious 
breeze, wafted them gently on their course. 

But there was no thought of love in Dora’s heart. 
And the young man was also silent, while his man- 
ner indicated only the kindest brotherly sympathy. 

On, over the shadowed waters, under the bending 
trees, past tea-gardens and places of resort, past 
stately parks and handsome homes, the little boat 
went drifting, with its two occupants—both still 
mapper in a silence more expressive than words. 

They passed Richmond, Twickenham, Kingston, 
and approached Hampton, still without speaking. 

At last Noel roused himself. 

* Dora,”’ he said, softly. 

She did not answer. The little head had drooped 
low on her breast. The sweet eyes were veiled with 
their white lids. The face was like the face of a 
statue. The girl had fallen asleep. 

Noel looked at her with an infinite and yearning 
love, and rowed on yet more softly. 

“ How tired she is!” he said to himself. ‘My 

r little darling! If she would only let me shield 

er from the world! If she would only be my wife! 
But she loves me only with a sister’s love, and I 
love her with the passion of a life! She will never 
care for me as I would have her—beautiful Dora!’’ 

The oars wavered in his hands for an instant, and 
his face worked with keen emotion. Then, com- 
manding himself by a vigorous effort, he resumed his 
task with renewed activity. 

The gloom deepened, the shadows fell thickly on 
river and shore, the air grew chilly. Yet Dora slept 
peacefully, guarded by her faithful lover, whose 
tenderness had increased with her sorrows. 

Finally the shadows, one by one, lifted. The 
gray light of the early dawn brightened the East, 
and in good time followed the rosy flush of the ris- 
ing sun. 

By this time Dora, greatly refreshed, awakened, 
and looked up, blushing and smiling. 

**T did not mean to go to sleep, Noel,’ she said, 
half apologetically. ‘*‘ Where are we now ?”’ 

“That is Hampton Court Bridge we are approach- 
ing,’”’ answered Mr. Weir. ‘ We have but three or 
four miles more todo. We shall be at my aunt’s 
to breakfast.” 

* And you have seen nothing more of our pur- 
suers ?”” 

“Nothing. We have completely thrown them off. 
No doubt they expect us to land at Kew, or near 
some other railway station. We have completely 
outwitted them, Dora!” 

Relieved from her fears of pursuit, Dora began 
to indulge in speculations in regard to Mrs. Peyser, 
and the reception that lady would probably accord 


er. 

The sun had risen more than an hour when the 
little boat approached Sunbury. 

Dora began to tremble with expectation. 

‘“* Weare almost there,” said Noel, cheerfully. 
* You will like my aunt, Dora. She is the dearest, 
quaintest, oddest old lady in the world. You can 
see her house now, Dora—the cottage yonder, 
among the trees !” 

Dora looked in the direction indicated. 

She saw a pretty, ornamented cottage, all peaks, 
and gables, and projecting windows, set in the 
midst of a green lawn, and embowered by trees. 
The lawn reached down to the river side, and was 
protected against the possible encroachments of 
the water by a low stone wall. 

Noel rowed up close to the wall, anda flight of 
stone steps became apparent conducting up to the 
smooth lawn, There was a ringin one of the steps, 
to which the young man secured his boat, and he 
then assisted Dora to the shore. 

‘We shall find my aunt is up, early as the hour is,” 
he said, offering Dora his arm. ‘“ Have no fears, 
Dora. She will open her heart to you at once!” 

They walked up the trim gravelled path together. 
The young man avoided the rather pretentious front 
entrance, as well as the little side-porch, and led 
Dora around to a bow-widow, which opened to the 
ground, and which was now ajar. 

This proved to be the window of the breakfast- 
room. Noel halted a moment, and looked in. 

It was a pretty, cozy little room, with a low ceil- 
ing, its painted walls softly tinted with a rose 
flush, and hung with simple, pretty pictures framed 
in gilt, the floor uncarpeted, but made of oak and 
walnut, laid in an intricate Mosaic pattern. 

In the centre of this room was alittle round table, 
draped with snowy damask and ornamented with 
quaint old china. There was a tiny silver coffee- 
pot, a glass dish filled with late strawberries, and a 
plate of hot buttered rolls—all arranged temptingly, 
and waiting for the lady of the cottage. 

While Dora and Noel were making these obser- 





vations, a door o age the window at which they 
steod opencd, an rs. Peyser entered the room. 





The young man’s face brightened at sight of her. 

She was a tiny old lady, so frail, slight and small 
that a heavy wind might have blown her away. 
Her hair was white, and she wore it in close curls: 
Her face, wrinkled, old and worn, was fair and 
sweet, with a quaint, spiritual beauty peculiar to 
itself. This dainty old lady, attired in a fanciful 
white morning dresa, and looking like a little old 
fairy, won Dora’s heart at once. 

** Let us go in, Noel,” she whispered. 

Noel pushed open the window, and they went in. 

Mrs. Peyser had approached the table. She halted 
at the sound of their approach, and looked at the 
intruders in astonishment. 

“Tt’s me, Aunt Tiny,” said Mr. Weir, smiling, 
and going uptoher. ‘ Don’t you know your grace- 
less nephew from Sussex? One would think, by 
your looks, that I was a visitant from the moon.” 

The tall young fellow stooped and kissed the tiny 
creature, who, arousing from her surprise, greeted 
him affectionately and warmly. 

“Tt is Noel!” she exclaimed, in the thinnest, 
clearest, sweetest treble voice Dora had ever heard. 
“This is a charming surprise. And this young 
lady,” she added, advancing to Dora with out- 
stretched hands, “must be the one whom I havo 
heard you eulogise so often, Noel? She is your 
bride ?’ 

Dora’s pale face was suddenly flooded with bright 
colour. She drew back a little, with an uncon- 
sciously appealing expression. 

“ She is not my bride, Aunt Tiny,”’ said the young 
squire. ‘‘She is the lady of whom you have heard 
me so often speak—Miss Dora Chessom. Dora, 
this lady, as you guess, is my aunt, Mrs. Peyser. I 
hope you two will be good friends, for my sake.” 

Mrs. Peyser looked more narrowly at Dora, her 
bright blue eyes dilating widely: 

“If the young lady is not your wife, Noel,’’ she 
said, touched by the girl’s bright and innocent 
beauty, “‘you ought to know better than to be 
travelling about with her; at this hour, too. I 
thought you knew more of the world. Have you 
eloped? Or what is the matter ?”’ 

* Miss Chessom has lost her friends, and I havo 
brought her to you, believing that you will befriend 
her, Aunt Tiny,” declared the young man. “I 
will tell you our story; but just now we are famished. 
If you could take us on trust till after breakfast,’’ 
he added, with a smiling, wistful glance at tho 
table, “you would be doing no more than I expect 
of you.” 

Mrs. Peyser’s face reflected his smile, in spite of 
her effort to look commanding and stern. 

“Of course it’s all right,” she said. “ Just 
touch the bell, Noel, and order two additional 
covers. Miss Chessom, let me remove your wrap- 
pings.” 

She made a feint of doing so, although her stature 
was much too short for the task, while Noel ordered 
the required additions to the meal. 

A few minutes later, the three were seated at the 
table, busy in the discussion of breakfast. 

After breakfast Mrs. Peyser led her guests to a 
cool and airy little sitting-room, and here Noel told 
Dora’s story, with a warmth and energy that moved 
the tiny old lady to tears. 

“You have done right to bring her to me,”’ said 
Mrs. Peyser, when the young man had concluded. 
**T will befriend her—poor young thing! You must 
go away again to-day, Noel, and find out what those 
horrid people, the Narrs and Wamer, are doing, and 
keep us informed of their movements. They must 
not find her here. The law will compel me to givo 
her up to these people who claim to be her parents. 
Therefore they must not know of her refuge. 
Everything depends upon our silence and secrecy. 
I shall warn my maid against answering any in- 
quiries. And as for Dora and me, we will be as 
cautious as death!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Lapy_ Barbara Champney, standing in the 
brilliant glow of the numerous lights, and looking 
out from the drawing-room window of her husband’s 
house upon the gloomy borders of the dark and 
sullen mere, and upon the sinister figure of her 
enemy stalking in and out the deep shadows of the 
trees framing it in, felt a deathly sickness, an awful 
terror of expectancy, seize her soul. 

Effingham had followed her to Champney Mere! 
He would not pause in his malignant persecution 
until he had blackened her fair name, goaded her 
husband to the extremest limits of jealous rage, 
and perhaps stung Lord Champney to the commis- 
sion of some crime that would doom him to igno- 
miny and a degrading, or fatal, punishment. 
Standing there, in the shadow of the silken and 
lace drapery, she wrung her hands silently and in 
intensest anguish. 

What could she do? She was tempted to pour 
out the whole story of Effinghamn’s persecutions in 
her husband’s cars. But her husband was not one 





to whom his wife could tell such astory. Fromthe 
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first year of their marriage they had been estranged. 
For the greater portion of their married life they 
had not lived even in the same country. They had 
not been sufficiently in communion to carry ona 
written correspondence. His jealousy, and her pride, 
coldness and resentment, had been like an iron 
wall between them. 

Could that wall be levelled now by the wronged 
wife’s confession that another man than her hus- 
band loved her ? 

She felt that to make that confession—to use an- 
other simile—would be but to fling a lighted torch 
upon a mound of combustible materials. 

Nothing could result from it but ruin. 

“T must not tell hm!” she thought. “I must 
depend upon myself. I will not see Efingham. He 
dare not persecute me again openly, as at Saltair ; 
but if he dare, I must write to Willard Ames and so- 
lieit his advice. Heaven pity the poor wife who can- 
not go, in all her troubles, to her husband!” 

A half-sob broke from her lips. 

Lord Champney looked up from a portfolio of en- 
cravings he had just taken up, and an expres- 
sion of surprise cressed his sternly handsome face. 

Lady Barbara was conscious of his movement, and 
of another under the alder-trees outside that affected 
her more nearly. 

Colonel Hffingham had come out from the shadow 
in which he had been lurking, and stood, boldly out- 
lined, in a brighter space, his arm outstretched, 
beckoning her! 

indignation filled the soul of her ladyship. 
The audacity of her enemy frightened her. He 
dared to beckon to her as if she had been something 
to him, instead of the loyal wife, the honest woman, 
the virtuous, noble lady she was! 

With a gesture of haughty disdain, she moved 
from the window a few paces. 

Effingham came nearer, still beckoning, his ges- 
tures full of threatening. 

The feeling of sick terror felt by Lady Barbara 
deepened. 

ae there to be a scene, after all? Had he 
come here in answer to that fiery challenge of 
Lord Champney Or did he intend to compromise 
her fatally—she whose every look and word might 
have borne the world’s inspection ? 

A low ery of fear broke from her lips. 

“What is the matter, Barbara ?’”’ asked her hus- 
band, moving towards her. 

In her haste to prevent him from seeing the ad- 
vancing figure without, Lady Barbara retreated 
from the window, forgetting to lower the curtains. 

“I feel ill, Sidney,” she answered, her voice 
trembling. ‘‘A sudden faintness——” 

She tried to smile, looking up at him with a face 
so white and anguished that he started back in 
alarm 

“You are indeed ill, Barbara,” he exclaimed, in 
tones of concern. ‘ You are sure it is nothing more 
than faintness? Shall I send for a physician ?” 

**No, no. I shall soon be well——”’ 

She paused, her eyes dilating. ‘Through the open 
window came the low sound of the stealthy tread of 
her enemy. He was coming—nearer—nearer ! 

“Oh, Heaven !” moaned the unhappy wife, wring- 
ing her hands again in the extremity ot her anguish. 
“1 cannot bear it——” 


“The pain, Barbara ?’”’ asked his lordship, his 
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ures melting into sudden, tender anxiety. 
teanI dofor you? Tell me quickly!” 
steps came nearer still—nearer! 
ham was approaching the window. 


” 








me water,”’ said the Lady Barbara, in a 
gasping voice. “Do not wait toring. Water!” 

Lord Champney hurried out at once for it. 

His footsteps had scarcely ecased ringing on the 
marble floor of the hall, when the drawing-room 
window was pushed softly up, and Colonel Effing- 
hain showed his evil, smiling faee—glowing with a 
sardonic expression—at the aperture. 

He stood there a second, glowering at her. 

** Alone, Barbara ?’’ he then said, in his smooth, 
sinister voice. ‘ You have got rid of Champney, 
then? Cleverly done! He will no doubt be back 
directly. Catch this!” 

He tossed hera little note, witha pebble wrapped 
in its folds. 

She flung the missive back to him in scorn. 

He held it up again, poising it on his fingers. 

“Take it and read it,” he said, menacingly, “ or 
I swear to you that | will make my presence here 
known to your husband, and we will proceed to 
fight the ducl to which he challenged me, and from 
which he has, it appears, runaway. You know I 
am a dead shot, and an expertswordsman. Do you 
still refuse to read the letter ?” 

The Lady Barbara held out her hand in silence. 

Kiflingham tossed the note into it. 

He then stood at the window, his face almost 
on a level with the floor, and waited to see her read 
it. 
The Lady Barbara tore open the scented missive, 
and her burning eyes ran over its contents. 

They were brief. hoy consisted simply of a 





command for her to meet him on the further side 
of the mere, on the following evening, at eleven 
o’clock, at which hour Lord Champney would no 
doubt retire. It threatened her with the duel with 
his lordship if she refused to meet him, and con- 
cluded with such protestations of love as would 
have fatally compromised her with her husband 
had the note fallen into his hands. 

The Lady Barbara looked up from the perusal of 
this ingenious epistle with ashen face and glittering 
eyes. 
of You will come, Barbara ?” asked Effingham. 
The Lady Barbara answered in a tone.so hardand 
bitter and strange as to astonish herself. 

“J will come!” she said. : ; 

Effingham’s face lighted up with a brighter evil 
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ow. 

“You have decided well!’ he said. ‘ Don’t for- 
get the hour. Eleven! I shall count the minutes 
between now and then—my peerless Barbara!”’ 

At this juneture Lord Champney was heard re- 
turning. 

Effingham flitted away from the window. 

His lordship came in, bearing a glass of watcr, 
but stopped short, with a darkening brow, as he 
marked the open window, his wife’s strangely 
drooping attitude, and the open note, stili clutched 
unconsciously between her quivering fingers. 

‘Some one has been here, Barbara?’’ he de- 
manded, eyeing her suspiciously. 

‘The sound of his voice roused her from the stu- 
por of her fearand anguish. She started, crum- 
pling Efiingham’s note between her fingers, and 
tried to compose her features to.an expression of 
calimness. 

Lord Champney set down the little tray, and 
sprang to the window. 

He was just in time to see Effingham’s figure dis- 
appearing in the shadow of the trees by the mere. 

With a ery of rage, he opened the window farther, 
and sprang out, hastening in pursuit. 

“ Ditfingham will not be caught!’ murmured Lady 
Barbara. ‘So far, Sidney is safe!’’ 

She tore her note into tiniest scraps, and burned 
them by a taper, which stood ona writing-table in 
a farther corner. 

She was watching the blue flame curling upwards 
from the last bit of paper, when Lord Champney 
came back, entering through the window. 

He saw and comprehended her occupation. 

Without a word, he let fall the curtains, and sat 
down in an easy-chair, covering his face with his 
hands. 

There was something in his attitude so despair- 
ing, so utterly hopeless, that Lady Barbara’s soul 
yearned towards him. 

She came softly nearer, and sat down by him. 

He did not turn, nor speak, nor lift his head. 
Only a hard, dry sob escaped him. 

“ Sidney,” said his wife, gently, “will you hear 
me? Will you heed me ?’’ 

He did not answer, but he did not make any ges- 
ture of refusal. Only the despair in his attitude 
deepened, if that were possible. 

“Sidney,” said the Lady Barbara, her voice 
quivering, “the man who was here just now was 
iiffingham. You know it, for you sawhim. My ill- 
ness was caused by the sight of him out by the 
mere. The note I just burned was from him. You 
see how frank I am. In face of all this seeming 
proof against me, I want you to know that I have 
never encouraged that man’s loathsome attentions, 
that I detest and despise him, and that I have al- 
ways been a true and loyal wife to you. Will you 
believe this ?” 


Lady Barbara’s features contracted with sudden 
pain. 

“Would you not regard my oath, Sidney ?” she 
asked. ‘Iam willing to lay aside all my pride, and 
swear to you that this Effingham is my persccutor, 
and that I have never encouraged his disgraceful 
passion—never! Will you not believe my oath?” 

Ld Yo ere 

“IT can never convince you, then, that I am 
wronged—most foully wronged—and that I am in- 
nocent of all wrong-doing ?”’ 

“No!” 

Lady Barbara moved away a few paces. 

Her husband looked up at last, pale, stern 
and haggard, and withal so woeful and despairing 
that his face might have moved a heart of stone. 

“Do not perjure yourself with falsehoods,’’ he 
said, hoarsely. ‘Ihave no faith in you. All that 
has passed for ever. You knew my nature—its ter- 
rible weaknesses—its one great fault. From the 
hour we were married you have played upon that 
fault—have excited and inflamed it, by your co- 
quetries and worse—until it has ceased to be a 
mere fault, and has grown to the monstrous pro- 
portions of an awful passion. You have made that 
weakness of mine your tower of strength. You 
have exulted in the displays-of my unreasoning 
passions, until you have made me out a monster! 
And you have gone on until you have fatally com- 





pices yourself—until you have disgraced my 
onourable name, wrecked my life, and made your. 
self—what you are!” 

** Sidney, hear me! I have not played on this weak. 
ness of yours. You have always been wretchedly 
morbidly jealous of me. I own that you have 
reason for thinking strange things of me. Some 
malign influence is at work against me. That, aided 
by your jealousy, is too much for me. I have some 
invisible enemy besides Effingham, I think, who is 
trying to sunder you and me still farther, if that 
were possible.” 

“ You are fanciful. A romantic excuse is better 
than none. But our hearts could not be sundered 
farther than they are.” ; 

“T have said,” resumed the wife ‘calmly, “ that 
appearances are against me. But I would trust in 

‘ou, despite appearances. No proof that could be 

rought me could ever convince me of any wrong- 
doing on your part. Am I not entitled to equal faith 
and trust?” 

‘No! Ihave proved you false and base. And 
the worst of it is—oh, Barbara! Barbara!—the worst 
of it all is, that, despite everything, I love you! I 
know what you are—but I love you!” 

He spoke with a passionate emphasis, yet with a 
stern despair. 

“Sidney,” she whispered, “you love me? You 
really love me ?” 

‘“* Madly—desperately—despairingly !” 

The lady’s glorious blue eyes glowed like stars. 

‘See how I abase myself, after all you have said 
to me, Sidney,” she said humbly. “I—I love 
you!” 

He turned his head swiftly and looked at her. Sho 
was radiant with blushes and with wifely tenderness. 

He stared at her incredulously. Then his quiver- 
ing features hardened themselves into an expres- 
sion of bitterest scorn. 

**You*want to cajole me, I suppose,’’ he said, 
bitterly. ‘‘ You want to blind my eyes to this af- 
fair with Effingham. Iam not to be deceived. My 
love for you is my weakness and disgrace. Yours 
for me a sham and pretence !” 

Without a word the insulted and wronged wife 
arose and swept from the room, her bearing that of 
a martyr queen. 

Lord Champney remained in the drawing-room 
an hour longer, and then went up to his solitary 
chamber. 

Neither of the two slept that night. 

The next morning his lordship was in the break- 
fast-room at the usual hour. He was unusually 
stern and silent. There was no tenderness or soften- 
ing in his heart towards his wife. Instead, he re- 
garded her as the judge regards a convicted crimi- 
nal awaiting sentence. In truth, his lordship was 
debating in his own mind what course he should 
adopt towards her. He did not intend to err on the 
side of mercy. 

He was standing by the window when Lady 
Barbara came in—as fair, calm, and serene in seem- 
ing as he was dark and haggard. She was attired 
in white, with pale blue ribbons wound in her golden 
hair and clustering at her throat. 

“To look at her, one would think her an angel!” 
thought her husband, half in bitterness, half in 
admiration. 

Lady Barbara greeted him courteously, but coldly. 
If he were often lacking in self-control, she was 


not. 

She took her place at the table, presiding at the 
coffee-urn. She began a conversation by declaring 
that she should take a drive during the morning, 
and invited his lordship to accompany her. 

He accepted the invitation—to his own surprise. 

Accordingly, at about ten o’clock, the carriage 
was brought round, and the couple—united, but 
so terribly divided—went out for a three hours’ 
drive over tha Surrey hills. 

ford Champney comprehended that his wife was 
taking up bis time that he might not be left free to 
seek fo. Exingham, and he smiled grimly while he 
submitted to her guidance. He was not ready yet, 
with his unhealed bruises, he told himself, to under- 
tuke the duel with his enemy which must come 
sooner or later. 

At about one o’clock they returned home. 

Luncheon was waiting, and they proceeded to the 
dining-room. - 

They were still there, lingering over the repast, 
though neither had any appetite, when a servant 
entered, announcing : 

‘Sir Graham Gallagher is in the drawing-room, 
my lord, and desires to seo you on a matter of the 
utmost importance!” . 

Lord Champney, with a wondering expression 02 
his face, arose and went to the drawing-room, to 
mect his unexpected guest. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue English census of 1871 is to show “ the name, 
sex, age, rank, profession or occupation, condition, 
relation to head of family, and birthplace of every 
living person who abode in every house on the night 
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of Sunday, the 2nd day of April, 1871; and nee 
ea- 


whether any are blind, or deaf, or dumb.” 


sures will also be taken for ascertaining the number 
of persons travelling, or for any other reason. not 
abiding in any house. An account of houses will 


also be taken, oceupied or uninhabited, or building. 
There will be a penalty for making a false return, 
or refusing to make any. 





MONTROSE, 
THE RED KNIGHT. 


—>—_——_— 
CHAPTER XV. 
Where’s the tongue that can nome 
The fearful Nearer = curbless 1 ? 
i 

It lends a horrer to mae 

It rushes on to waste, to scare, 

Arousing terror and ir; 

It tells the utmost earth can know 

About the demon scenes below ; 

And sinks at last, all spent and dead, 

Among the ashesit has spread. Eliza Cook. 

Tus larger portion of the people of Lystra were 

in no haste to leave their homes for the purpose of 
seeking shelter in the castle. They could not be 
made to believe that there was any real danger. 
True, a number of their leading men had been 
seized by the Moslems; but that circumstance did 
not seem sufficient to warrant the belief that the 
quiet and peaceful artisans and husbandmen would 
be disturbed. Douglas had told them his own mind, 
and had offered them such protection as the castle 
might afford; and they had replied that when the 
danger came they would seek the proffered shelter. 
Many of the families, however, left their homes in 
the valley, and went up tothe castle; and most of 
the reliable men-at-arms joined the force of Mont- 
rose. 

The day succeeding the return of Isabel was em- 
ployed by Douglas in looking to his defences, organi- 
sing and drilling his men, and in preparing his muni- 
tions. Night came, and the watch was doubled at all 
the important points. Ata late hour the young Scot 
went out into the tower of the barbican to assure 
himself that the watchmen fully realised the import- 
ance of that advanced situation. He had given his 
orders and was upon the point of retiring, when a low 
murmur, like the rushing of mighty waters, came up 
from the valley. 

“Hark!” he cried, stopping, and listening intently. 
“What sound is that? Did you hear it, Bertram ?” 

“ Ay,” answered the esquire ; “and I hear it still.” 

“Tt sounds like a mighty torrent suddenly broken 
from its bounds.” 

“Hark! Ah, Sir Robert, the hour hath come!” 

“Seo!” cried a man who had perched himself 
upon the parapet. ‘There are lights just flashing 
into sight beyond the palms!” 

Both Dougias and Bertram mounted the parapet, 
and beheld the lights. They were torches breaking 
through the gloom of the night, and within the radii 
of their ghostly glare were to be seen solid columns 
of armed men, a portion of whom wore the armour 
of Christian soldiers, though the greater number 
were evidently Saracens. 

The head of the column had reached the town, 
and very shortly afterwards shouts and cries were 
plainly heard. 

“See!” exclaimed Bertram, as more torches came 
into view. “ There is a knight in full armour.” 

Douglas saw, where the glare of the torches re- 
vealed the scene, a steel-clad warrior, who seemed 
to be directing his soldiers; but very soon his atten- 
tion was called in another direction—called to where 
a glare more extensive than that of the torches was 
bursting forth, and where, ere long, sharp tongues of 
flame leaped up into the air. 

“ They are firing the town!” 

“Yes,” answered Bertram. 

“Merciful Heaven! I had not thought of that.” 

“ They are doing it in revenge for the blood shed at 
the Black Tower. They probably know that the force 
which gave the emir battle was from Lystra.” 

“Oh, why were the people not wise enough to 
accept our protection! But they may flee hither yet, 
and we must be ready to receive them.” 

While Douglas spoke the flames of the burning 
buildings cast a lurid glow over the town, and it could 
be seen that a large army was marching in. Presently 
another fire burst forth, and it was evident that the 
torch of the destroyer was at work. 

By this time the alarm had spread through the 
castle, and those who had retired arose and dressed 
themselves, and the walls towards the tower were 


reply, an old man, who had been one of' the last to 
come in, said: 


Those who have been left behind need no help on 


tense. 


and collected, and, with Bertram to assist him, he 
mustered his forces, and held them ready for any 
emergency that might come. Of his own men— 
those belonging to the castle—he had one hundred 
and ten; and of men-at-arms from the town he had 
not more thana hundred. But with this force, against 
apy ordinary attack, he hoped to maintain himself. 
| There were noappliances in Lystra for breaching the 
walls, and he did not think the enemy could raise 
towers near him for their archers. 
Once more Douglas and Bertram sought the tower 
of the barbican, where a terrible scene met their 
view. The town was on fire in many places, broad 
streams of flame leaping up into the lurid sky, light- 
ing up the valley with a terrible glare, while the 
dense volumes of smoke arose in a cloud that over- 
hung the valley like a giant pall. It was wery evi- 
dent, from the method of applying the torch, that the 
conflagration was meant to be complete. 
“T have one great fear,” said Douglas as he 
gazed upon the wild scene. ‘“ The recreant Franks 
will join in the pillage, and the Moslems, mad with 
success, will put the inhabitants tothesword. Oh, 
that the faithful ones were within our walls!” 
“The same dreadfulsfear .eppresses me,” replied 
Bertram. “1 know themeture of those ‘Moslems, and 
expect no mercy at their hands.” 
“See!” cried the knight, leaping to'the parapet. 
“ See where a crowd of womenand children are fly- 
ing from the town !—anil *there-are.men with them ! 
They come this way. By:my life, Bertram, they are 
coming hither! We must give them shelter.” 
Without leaving his post, Douglas watched the 
movements of the flying: and ere long he 
saw the Saracen soldiers in :pursuit; he saw some 
of the Christians, who fell behind, eut down by 
the Infidels ; he saw mothers fleeing with ‘infants in 
their arms; he saw old men at bay, yielding what 
protection they could to their families; .and yet the 
enemy were pressing on. They were all Moslems 
who pursued the fugitives, the Pranks “having re- 
mained behind to secure the plunder from the flames. 
In time the foremost of the fleeing villagers reached 
the moat, and then Douglas went down and ordered 
the gate to be thrown open, andthe draw-bridge 
lowered ; and he stationed his soldiers so that they 
might strike any Moslem who should venture be- 
neath the arch. By-and-bye the terrified people 
came crowding in, and the eager Mussulmans, ven- 
turing too far in pursuit of their prey, were instantly 
cut down. And still the tide of the suffering ones 
rolled on, and at length it was discovered that quite 
a force of Moslems had come up, and were cutting 
down the unfortunate villagers who chanced to be 
in therear. The archers were upon the walls, but 
they dared not shoot their arrows, since they were as 
liable to killa friend as a foe. In this extremity 
Douglas had but one thing to do. The Moslem force 
was not large—evidently only a disorganised mass 
that had burst away from the main body for the pur- 
pose of butchering the fleeing Christians—and our 
hero resolved upon a sally. 
While he was considering, he observed a large 
party of women and children cut off from further ap- 
proach to the castle by the intervening enemy, and 
fearing that they might be all slain if he did not make 
haste, he sprang down from the barbican, and called 
for fifty of his men to follow him. 
“We must save the women and children!” he 
cried; “and we can only do it by rushing forth and 
cutting down the murderous wretches where they 
stand!” 
He had not to wait for followers. As he waved 
his sword aloft, and leaped over the bridge, with 
Bertram by his side, there were a hundred, instead 
of fifty, stout men-at-arms in his train. ‘I'he glare 
from the burning town lent the lustre of noonday to 
the scene, and they had no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the foe. Like a mighty avalanche the host of 
the castle came sweeping down, and the Moslems 
were scattered like chaff before the wind. Such as 
were not cut down turned and fled, and, without the 
loss of a man, Douglas led the terrified villagers to 
the castle, himself bearing two children in his arms. 
When they had entered beneath the arch of the bar- 
bican, the porter asked if he should close the gate and 
draw up the bridge. While Douglas hesitated in his 


“There will be no more friends from Lystra. 





lined with eager, excited watchers. Some of those 


earth ! 


watchers were townspeople who had friends and re- 
latives in the invaded town, and their agony was in- 


In the midst of the excitement Douglas was cool 


well ; and the traitorous Franks have shared in the 
massacre! I dare not tell you all that I have seen.” 

“ Who leads the Saracen host ?” asked Douglas. 

“The Emir Marouf.” 

“Ha! And has he broken loose ?” 

“Yes. I was told that the Norman Vikern sot 
him free early in the evening.” 

“Ah! Iwonder not, then, that blood has been 
shed. But tell me, old man—who leads the Chris- 
tian wing?” 

“T should judge, Sir Robert, that the main body 
of the recreant Christians had not yet arrived. I 
heard mention made of Sir Jasper St. Julien, and 
should judge that he was to bring up fresh forces, 
with new muuitions of war.” 

“ Which means,” said Bertram, “that he is to lead 
the attack on the castle.” 

“T had expected as much,” added Douglas. “ But 
let him come. We will at least give him a warm re- 
ception.” 

After this Douglas went up again into the outer 
tower of the barbican, and looked down the slope 
towards the burning town ; but hesaw no more fu- 
gitives. The old man had spoken truly. 

After this the knight saw that arrangements were 
made for keeping a proper watch, and then he entered 
the‘inner court, to look after the poor villagers who 
had sought shelter within the walls; and there he 
found the countess and Isabel at work. He was 
pleased to see this, ‘for'he knew that such occupation 
would relieve ‘them, for the timo at least, of the 
burden of more*bitter thought. 

More than swothundred p in all had been ad- 
mitted, and: mest<f:them:were women and children 
and old men. sfile-men'had started with them in 
the fight, but they had keptin the rear, to cover the 
retreat, and had ‘beemeut down by the Saracens. 
Not more thanstwenty men fit to bear arms had come 
in, and of them #.few were wounded. 

“Dear Robert,” said Isabel, “I think we know 
the worst ; and we are prepared to meet it. We 
dow that St. Julien is yet to come, with his wing 
of Vikern's army; and we know the castle will be 
attacked. We hope that the men will prove 
true, and hold out:to the last.” 

“They will, 1 amsure,” returned Douglas. “We 
have strong defences ; and unless the enemy bring 
more formidable machinery than I think they can com- 
mand, I seo not how they can make any serious im- 
pression upon our walls. We have plenty of muni- 
tions, and provisions sufficient to sustain us a month. 
Let us be brave, and hope for the best.” 

When the knight had seen that the suffering ones 
among the fugitives were thus in good hands, he 
went the round of the outer walls and then ascended 
once more to the barbican tower and looked down 
upon the town. The conflagration was still raging, and 
he could see the Moslem soldiers retiring from the 
heat of the flames; and he could also see those who 
had once been Christians staggering away from the 
tumbling ruins burdened with booty. A brief look 
satisfied him that the destruction of the town was to 
be complete. But his chief object in visiting the 
tower had been to see if he could discover any signs 
of a movement upon the castle. A careful survey, 
however, failed to reveal any such sign, and as 
it was now past midnight, and he was weary and 
faint with long and anxious watching and much 
labour, he resulved to seek a few hours’ rest, that he 
might be better prepared for the duties of the mor- 
row. What those duties might be he could not tell; 
and what would be the final result he hardly dared 
to conjecture. 

He had told the women that he had provisions 
enough to last a month; and he had said this asa 
source of hope and comfort. But now, in the secrecy 

of his own meditations, he was forced to acknowledge 

that if his enemies managed to maintain the siege, 

his only hope must be in succour from without. And 

whence should this succour come? ‘The Princes of 

Armenia and Antioch, safe in their own realms, would 

not place themselves in danger on behalf of Montrose. 

Vikern the Norman was in league with Malek-Adel, 

and he it was who commanded the Christian forces 

nearest the valley. 





(To be continued.) 





A TREMENDOUS weapon is now being made at the 
Royal Gun Factory. This is the 35-ton gun, which 
has a barrel of steel, encased in iron, and an internal 
diameter of nearly 12 inches. ‘The gun is caleu- 
lated to throw, with a charge of 100lb. of powder,a 
projectile of 5501b. weight, which will picrce armour- 
plates 15in. in thickness. The ides at present is to 
mount the gun ona cupola ship, for the attack of 





The Infidel fiend has done his work but too 


iron-clads and iron fortifi-..tiona. 
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MARSHAL MACMAHON, 





Tue fortunes of war are so uncertain, and the 
events of the present war especially have been 
so different from their anticipated course, that it 
is hardly possible to tell what position the distin- 
guished soldicr whose portrait heads this article 
will occupy by the time these lines are before our 
readers. 


may have turned the tide of invasion and saved his 
country, or he may have only added one more to the 
great list of skilful soldiers who have succumbed to 
the prow:ss of ths German armies. 

Marshal MacMahon is descended from an ancient 
Irish family, whose scions have, for a lengthened 
period, won honour and fortune in France. 
His father was a soldier of great reputation, and 
his uncle, the Marquis de MacMahon, was a Major- 
General in the French Army. 

He was born in 1808, at Antrim, in Ireland, and 
is, therefore, in the sixty-third year of his age. He 
received his military education at the college of 
Saint Cyr, from which he passed to the Staff Corps, 


and proceeded as a cadet to Algiers, in the suite | 
1, Here many anecdotes of his | 





of General Ach: 
extraordinary bravery are current, and one of them 
may fitly illustrate this period of his life, and show 
that the endurance and disregard of danger which 
mark the veteran soldier characterised the youth. 
General Achard, finding it necessary to send 
a message to Blidah at the close of a long and 
sanguinary engagement with the Arabs, selected 
the youthful MacMahon for the duty, and offered 
him an escort, but the gallant young Irishman de- 
clined the questionable boon of the convoy, mounted 
his horse, and rode off alone on his dangerous 





mission through a country swarming with foes. | 


He had made but little progress when he saw 
a troop of Arabs in hot pursuit, heating him 
on through a dangerously rocky d:strict to a 


While these words are written he is the | 
sole reliance of France; when they shall be read he | 


; broad ravine, where they noped and believed 
| he would be compelled to halt and surrender; 
| but they knew nothing of an Irishman’s daring— 
| nothing of a French soldier’s steady adherence to 
duty. MacMahon sat himself firmly in his saddle, 
gave the sign to his horse—a touch of the spur, a 
flick with the whip, a leap for life—and the chasm 
| was cleared, the Arabs baffled, and the despatches 
| safe. Even then his work was not done, for the 
foiled enemy sent a voiley after him, narrowly miss- 
ing him, and killing the brave steed to whom he 
owed his life ; but he, nothing daunted, pursued his 
way on foot, and arrived safely at his destination. 

From this time he rose rapidly in his profession ; 
in 1847 he was made General of Brigade, in 1852 
General of Division. During the whole of the long 
and deadly war which France waged with Algeria 
he did her knightly service, and when, in 1854, he 
was attached to Marshal Bosquet’s corps in the 
Crimea, it was known in France that at least one 
infantry division would be well handled. 

In 1855 the attack upon the Malakoff was confided 
to him, and the success of that famous assault was 
| undoubtedly due to his personal skill and bravery. 
He succeeded in establishing himself in that work 
at the very time that the companion attack on the 
Redan had been repulsed ; and in spite of the despe- 
| rate efforts the Russians made to dislodge him, he 
maintained his position and placed his standard 
upon the highest tower of this seemingly impreg- 
nable fortress. For this service he was rewarded 
with the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and when he returned to Paris, after the declara- 
tion of peace, he was madea Senator. 

In 1857 he returned to Africa, and commanded a 
successful expedition against the Kabyles. He was 
| then nominated Commander-in-Chief of all the 
French forces in Africa both by sea and land. 
| In 1859 the outbreak of the Italian War gave him 

anew coyote of distinction, of which he was 
not slow to avail himself. It was considered highly 





no personal liking for him, that he was nominated 
to the command of the Second Army Corps, a posi- 
tion which placed him really by the Emperor’s side 
as the responsible adviser and real fighting leader 
of the war. It was here, at the Battle of Magenta, 
that he won the crowning glory of his career, and 
placed his name prominently before Europe as 
one of the first captains of the age. In that long 
and dubious battle there was a time when 
victory seemed to hover over the Austrian eagles, 
and when the French assault had been definitively 
repulsed; but MacMahon, by a clever flank move- 
ment, undertaken as some people say without orders, 
doubled upon the enemy and divided them in their 
very moment of victory. They fled in disorder, and 
18,000 killed and wounded, and over 8,000 prisoners, 
remained to attest the value of MacMahon’s rapid- 
ity of judgment and firmness of purpose. The 
grateful Emperor dubbed him duke upon the field 
there and then; and when the sun went down Ma- 
genta had not only given a name to one of the great 
decisive battles of modern history, but had bestowed 
a proud title upon him to whose ready skill and 
personal devotion the victory was due. 

In 1861 the Duke of Magenta was sent to repre- 
sent France at the coronation of the present King 
of Prussia, and in 1864 he was e Governor- 
General of Algeria. From this position he was 
recalled, in order that he might take the important 
command to which he was appointed at the begin- 
ning of the present war, when the advanced right 
wing of the French army of the Rhine was placed 
under his charge, s 
History will some day, perhaps, make plain to us 
the reason why MacMahon, with only 33,000 men, 
was pushed forward to an advanced position nearly 
sixty miles from the head-quarters of the right wing 
at Nancy, where it was patent to every man in 
Europe that he must needs bear the onset of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, with his grand army of 
150,000 men ; but as we are here only narrating the 
facts of a great man’s career, we need not stop to 
imagine motives or to discuss probable reasons. It 
is sufficient to record that he fought gallantly and 
was thoroughly defeated. 4 

On the 4th of August the Crown Prince of Prussia 
stormed Weissenburg, which was only held by 
three French regiments, who retired in great dis- 
order, leaving many wounded on the field. On the 
5th he resumed his march, and was encountered on 
the 6th by Marshal MacMahon, between Worth and 
Hagenau. Two battles—one to the north and ono 
to the south of Wiérth—were fought on that day, 
and at the close of it the Prussian forces were 
thoroughly victorious. MacMahon performed pro- 
digies of valour, and eleven times charged the 
Prussian lines, but he was outnumbered from the 
beginning ; and although his desperate courage and 
consummate skill extorted the admiration of the 
Crown Prince, he never really had a chance of suc- 
cess. Thirty cannon, six mitrailleuses, two eagles, 
and 4,000 prisoners fell into the hands of the vic- 
torious Prussians. 

Yet even in the darkest hour of defeat the man 
was equal to the occasion, and, after fasting for 
twenty-eight hours and fightingfor fifteen, he had 
still the endurance and courage to plan and execute 
a retreat which was the salvation of the remnant of 
his forces,and a military achievement of nocommon 
order. It had been the aim of the Crown Prince 
to head him off on the road to Bitsche, because he 
would then be hemmed in between the victorious 
army of General Steinmetz, who was but twelve 
miles from that fortress, and the Crown Prince’s 
forces; but where the marshal madc his last vain 
stand at Reichshofen a bye-road leads off to 
Saverne, on the direct line of rail to Nancy, then 
the head-quarters of Canrobert, and along this road, 
by night, MacMahon brought his retreating forces, 
with such silence and celerity that he actually se- 
cured a day of rest for them at Saverne before the 
Crown Prince could pursue. From Saverne he re- 
treated in good order to Nancy, and from Nancy to 
Chilons, where so great is the confidence of the 
French in him that he has been given the direction 
of the only army that stands between Paris and 
the invader. According to the last accounts, he has 
raised his camp at Chilons, in order to try and help 
Bazaine, who is beleaguered at Metz ; and if this 
be so, there are few who will not sympathise with 
his generosity. ; 

It is said that on the 2lst an ineffectual at- 
tempt to assassinate him was made, but the marshal 
escaped uninjured. It is to be hoped that the report 
is untrue, and itis a matter for congratulation, even 
to the enemies of his nation, that a brave soldier is 
spared todo honourable service to his country in 
her hour of peril. 





Tue notorious bushranger Ward (usually called 
“ Thunderbolt”) has been shot dead, by Constable 
Walker, near Uralla. The constable displayed great 
coolness, forbearance, and courage in the encounter. 





| creditable to the Emperor, who was known to have 


—Sydney Herald. 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS, 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 
qeenaiieensi 
CHAPTER Iz. 
There’s a divinity that doth shape our ends, 


Rough hew them as we may. kespeare. 

THERE was a brief pause on both sides. Sir Jules 

began to imagine he was about to hear of some facts 
which were not “second-hand ” to him. 

Julia Sanders seemed to swell with anticipated 
triumph. 

But Sir Jules soon saw this, and said, with his 
usual sneer : 

“And so my late steward, David Sanders, married 
two sisters, of whom you were second choice.” 

“He had never seen me. He never saw me until 
I came to Little Ullsburgh. He does not know now 
pa was the sister of his first wife, Emily Sterling- 

on. 

“ How very amusing it is to reflect that the old 
fool, whose first wife was so much younger than him- 
self, never discovered that his second wife was 
the twin sister of his first. Ha! ha! my cigar has 
an exquisite flavourafter that. It will bea rare joke 
to tell of David.” 


_““ My sister, shortly before she became a mother, 
visited our parents at Aiytown. Her husband, David 
Sanders, did not accompany her. My child—yours 
also, Sir Jules—and my sister’s child, were born 
within a few days of each other. My sister died a 
week or two after the birth of her child.” 

‘Yes, I know that Mrs. Emily Sanders died—at 
least, I have always heard so.” 

.“Shedid. But, with all your learning, Sir Jules, 
did you ever hear of what also happened at the 
house of the Rev. Charles Sterlington within a month 
after the birth of my child—yours, Sir Jules?” 

Perhaps his cigar suddenly lost its flavour. He 
took it from his lips, and stared at her, 

She continued, gravely : 

‘My disgrace forced our family—for we were a 
proud family—to close our doors, as if a death had 
come upon us. My father grew feeble ; his memory 
lailed, My mother died a few days after the birth of 
my child—yours, Sir Jules.” 

Ah! that was a calamity. Yet such things will 
happen.” 

And Sir Jules began to smoke again. 

‘ This second blow, following so closely upon my 
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my father. I wish you to note the fact, for it has 
much to do with what Iam about to tell. Then I 
lost my mind——” 

“What a pity it was that you ever recovered it, 
Mrs. Sanders, since it is quite a bore to me.” 

She did not heed the sneer, except by a flash of 
her magnificent eyes, and continued : 

“T fled from my father’s house unobserved, taking 
one of the children with me. 1 did not know why 
or whither I was flying. I do not know now. I 
was a mad woman. When I regained my mind, 
months had elapsed, and I was in France. How I 
reached that country, or what route I took from my 
father’s house, or how I obtained means to travel 
or clothes to wear, Iam unable to say. I regained 
my reason in Paris, in the house of a benevolent 
physician. He had found me wandering about the 
streets, inquiring for Clarence Vereton.” 

“Ah! that was romantic—very, Mrs. Sanders.” 

‘The physician took pity upon me, and in his 
hands I was soon restored to reason. But the child 
which I had taken with me when I fled from my 
father’s house was no longer with me.” 

“Yes. You told me, when you and I had the 
misfortune to renew our acquaintance, that your 
child——” 

“ And yours, Sir Jules.” 

“ Yes—was dead ; and I was very glad to hear it, 
forit would be very unpleasant for a gentleman of 
my rank to have a thing of that kind hanging on his 
mind.” 

It was in this manner that this hard-hearted man 
spoke of the death of his child. 

Swift and heavy punishment was coming upon him. 

In the same heartless way, he continued : 

“All things considered, I think it was very cred- 
itable in the child to die. Very. This is really 
one of the best cigars I have ever smoked, Mrs. 
Sanders.” 

“I did not speak what I knew, Sir Jules, when I 
said the child died.” 

“Eh?” 

“The child was lost. I believe it died while I 
carried it about with mein my madness. I believe 
so now. Butit may still be alive.” 

“Come,” sneered Sir Jules, and opening his eyes 
very wide, “this is creating adoubt. Let me hear 
no more of that ehild.” 

“True, Let her rest.” 

“Her! You have—you told me the child—my 
child—was a boy!” 

“ Our child was a boy, Sir Jules,” 


“But the child which I took with me from my 
father’s house was a girl.” 

Sir Jules let fall his cigar, and sat erect, amazed. 
Her eyes told him that she was not speaking falsely. 

“ Wasa girl?” he gasped. 

“Was agirl!—was my sister’s child !—was not 
our child! And that child has not been heard of by 
me since it was lost, or, rather, stolen from the house 
of my father. I may have lost the child in England, 
orin France. It may have died in my arms during 
my madness—I do not know. Ah! you have no 
fear of falling asleep now! Shall I give you your 
cigar-case ?” 

But Sir Jules was very pale; his hands trembled 
violently, as with both of them he pushed his sand- 
coloured, whitish hair from his forehead. 

He gazed at her piercingly. She returned his 
gaze with the steady stare of defiant truth. There 
was no deceit, then, in those deep blue and blazing 


eyes. 

“ And the other ?—the boy? There was a boy— 
was there not?” he asked, huskily. 

“There was a boy. Our child, Sir Jules, was 
boy.” 
Yon are too tedious. Goon. He died?” 

“He lives!” 

“ You are lying!” 

“Tam not; and you knowIamnot. Our child 
lives, Sir Jules, and is a full-grown man now.” 

“ Who—where is he?” 

He glared like a beast brought to bay, or like a 
wounded wolf that sees his death-blow impending. 

“ Be patient,” she said, mockingly. “ Light ano- 
ther cigar to keep you awake.” 

“Be patient !” thundered Sir Jules, his checks 

flushed, and yet his skin very pale. ‘“ To what is all 
this to lead? Where is my son?” 
“Ah, do you feel love for him, Sir Jules? Is it 
because of suddenly born paternal love you glare at 
me, andcry, ‘Where ismy son?’ If heis in poverty, 
or in prison, or in low life, you are eager to rescue 
him? You are panting to embrace this suddenly 
found son? You are burning to declare him your 
heir?” 

She spoke tauntingly; and her irony tortured him. 

“No, Mrs. Sanders,” he replied, and suddenly re- 
gaining his frost-like exterior ; ‘“ I am doing nothing 
of the kind, I leave such heroics to others. My 
anxiety to learn more of this son of ours arises from 
a fear that he, or you and he, may seek to annoy Sir 
Jules Amour de Cressy. You may rest assured 








disgrace. Sir Jules, still further impaired the mind of 


“ Well 2” 


that he—if he be my son—is not, and can never be 
an object of affection to me. I shall hate him as—well, 
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as Iecorn Mrs. Julia Sanders, wife of David Sanders. 
I need an heir of my own blood, for the Cressy es- 
tates must not fall to Colonel Mark Renfrew, 
the accursed, gambling Welshman. I'd rather that 
other should inherit after me.” 

“What other? Our son?” 

“No; a thousand times no!—since he is your son, 
Mrs. Sanders. I mean the man my lawyers in London 
have warned me against—the man for whose capture, 
on a mere suspicion that he may yet be a formidable 
claimant to my title and estate, I offered the reward 
of ten thousand pounds—I mean Captain Storme.” 

‘‘Heis dead. Lread the statement of his death 
in a newspaper. He was killed yesterday.” 

“Good! Mrs. Sanders, I will gladly pay the ten 
thousand pounds to the man who killed him—that 
is, if my lawyers have not madea mistake. But do 
not imagine, even for an instant, that I shall ever 
acknowledge your son as myson. I will crush you 
both. Yourmere word is nothing. Besides, if the 
fellow be my son—and I assure you I think your tale 
is a mere plot—he is, #s you know, illegitimate. But, 
first, you will have hard work to make.me believe 
your story.” 

“You will believe,” she said, calmly. “ Listen! 
Now, when I fled from «my father’s house, I did not 
know, I was incapable of knowing as a same person, 

that I took a child with me; but, on my wecovery 
from my temporary lunacy, the physician told me 
that when he first found me I not .only clamoured 
for Clarence Vereten, ‘but bemoaned ‘the loss of a 
child—a girl child; emd@ethat it wasyplain I had’ been 
recently—within a week, perkaps,.er not for leds 
time than three or four days—nursing an infant. 
Then came into my restored mind, dimly, awemem- 
brance of having hada child in myparms, andhat my 
breast, during my limmatic wanderings—dimly, yet 
more distinct than the remembrance.of adream, I 
had in the pocket of my tattered dress, also,some- 
thing that was not dim, mor dream-like—something 
tangible.” 

“Ah! not @ marriage certificate?” sneered ‘the 
baronet. 

“* No; a bracelet.” 

“Bah! a bracelet !” 

‘A child’s bracelet that belonged to me—you gave 
the pair to me for our unborn child while I imagined 
I was your wife. See—I haveit yet, Sir Jules. I 
cherish it as a memento of what might have been.” 

She drew from her bosom as she spoke a gemmed 
and exquisitely wrought child’s bracelet, of polished 
and enamelled gold, of peculiar shape, on the inside 
of which were engraved the initials C. V.” 

He stared at it for an instant and then said, witha 
light but forced laugh : 

“I remember. In one of my soft moments, having 
dad rare luck at the cards, I bought them, had the 
initials of the name I bore, Clarence Vereton, en- 
graved upon them, and gave them to you for the babe 
that was to be born. I wonder now that I was so 
oft. Ah, I was younger then than I am now.” 

She replaced the bracelet in her bosom, and, crush- 
ing back a sigh for the destroyed hopes of her girl- 
hood—for she was but a girl when fate threw her in 
the power of this cold-hearted man—continned: 

“ From what the physician told me, and from my 
own convictions, I believed that I fled from my 
father’s house mad, and with a child—a girl child— 
the child of my dead sister, for I remembered that 
when I read your cruel letter I had given the brace- 
lets to her for her child, then unborn, and that after 
her child was born I had seen them worn on the 
wrists of that child! I became convinced that in 
my madness I had mistaken her child for mine and 
fled with it. I tried to retrace the course I had fol- 
lowed after my arrivaliv France. In vain, of course, 
for Icould not remember when I bad arrived in that 
country. At length I gave up the vain search, and 
in disguise wandered back to my old home at Aiy- 
town. I hadbeen absent more than a year, and great 
changes had taken place during thattime. My father 
was dead,” 

“Yes. Why pause? Very affecting. 

“ A good, kind, noble man—his calamities had first 
weakened his mind and then killed him.” 

There were tears in her eyes now, but she cleared 
them instantly. 

“ The old familiar home had passed into the posses- 
sion of strangers. They had never heard of me. I 
was careful not to let them know who I was. In 
Aiytown it was said that I was dead—that Julia, the 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Charles Sterlington, had 
dene something disgraceful, gone mad, and doubtless 
perished. My poor father, even in his feebleness of 
mind, had concealed the truth as faras hecould. So 
had my unfortunate mother and sister before I 
fled. But I learned this—you are attentive?” 

**Passably. It is dull.” 

“T learned that shortly before my father’s death 
he had sent a child, a boy, Sir Jules to Little Ulls- 
burgh.” 


” 





Ty Ah ” 

“ To David Sanders # 

“ Curse your impudence !” cried Sir Jules, fiercely. 
“T begin to see the plot you have in view.” 

“No plot, Sir Jules. What—are we going to be 
violent? Patience! My father sent the child—it 
was ours—yours and mine, Sir Jules—to David San- 
ders, his son-in-law, and a letter informing David 
Sanders that the child was his, the son of his dead 
wife, Emily. But my father had also left a letter 
for mo, to be delivered tome should I ever return to 
my deserted home. Those in that home had not the 
letter, but my father’s lawyer had, and herecognised 
me in my disguise, and gave me the letter. In it 
my fatherasked Heaven’s forgiveness for the well- 
meant deceit he had practised upon David Sanders. 
He meant it for the welfare of thechild. He knew 
that he himself was about to die, and he was very 
poor. David Sanders would love and rear the child, 
believing it to be his own—the child of his beloved 
wife Emily. I wasnot toundeceive David Sanders 
unless I could do better for the infant than David 
Sanders could. I have that letter now, Sir Jules, 
and in it ‘my father solemnly declares that the boy 
he sent to David Sanders:was my child, and under 
the name of Jerome.” 

“Yon aretrying to palma lie—a volume of lies— 
upon ane !”.exclaimed Sir Jules, in a rage. 

He janghed, yet there was anything bat mirth or 
ease‘in bissoul. He saw in her triumphant face no- 
thing that .was false then. 

“T domot'lie,and you know—you feel that I do 
not, Sir Jules.” 

“ Andthiemewly appointed steward of mine—good 
Heaven! this Jerome Sanders—bali!” 

‘Is yourson and mine, Sir Jules. ‘By Heavemand| 
the soul of my father, I swear it!” 

“Tt is false! false as—you are! Falseas Satan! 
I. do not, I will not believe it! Aud@ifIdid, by my 
soul! never, never shall I admit it—never!” 

He. sprang to.his feet, pacing to.and fro, and stamp- 
ing fiercely as:he-raved. 

“You havetrumped up this damnable story, Julia 
Sanders—I believe you have aright to that name, 
madam! I believe you legally married David San- 
ders. You seek to increase your hold on me by this 
preposterous story,madam. A hold that has become 
hateful to me, madam—hateful, ay, disgusting—and 
by Heaven, madam, I will shake it off this very hour, 
Julia Sanders.” 

He sat down and glaredat her. He was speechiess 
from excessive rage. He glared and scowled. She 
smiled, and was as calm as the evening air. 

“Sir Jules, Iam merely revealing the footprints 
of your crimes, and trying to convince you how 
vengeance follows unerringly upon them, tracking 
you down, and bringing you to bay, even here in 
your lordly home of Cressy Hall. I havetrumped up 
no false tale. 1 have told facts, and I have more 
facts to tell when you are cool enough to appre- 
ciate them and tasto of their bitterness.” 

She spoke in a firm, unmoving tone, her haughty, 
defiant gaze piercing him like a dart tipped with 
living fire. 

“You have more to tell? Demands to make to 
purchase your silence?” he sneered. 

Sneering was a favourite weapon of the vain 
baronet. 

He was on his feet again, but trembling with re- 
strained brutality. 

“Go forth, woman, out into the streets, if you de- 
sire, and report this vile falsehood—this series of 
lies—vile lies—to all who may chauce to listen, and 
see who will not laugh in your brazen face.” 

“Pray be seated, Sir Jules, I havea constitutional 
horror of seeing a man—even you, Sir Jules—stand- 
ing, when Lam striving to entertain him. Pray light 
another cigar.” 

He swore a bitter and insulting oath, and sat down, 
glaring again. 

She kissed her hand, and waved it towards him. 
Ah, how well she knew how toworry him! She re- 
sumed: 

“ Still disguised, I came to Little Ullsburgh from 
Aiytown, and saw my son—yours, Sir Jules. One 
day, at the house of a Mrs. Storme—Evelina Storme, 
I think—his nurse had the child there—I had the 
supreme happiness of embracing our dear babe, Sir 
Jules. How I lovedit! How my heart bled over 
it, because I dared not declare myself its mother !” 

Tears in the splendid eyes again—holy, penitent 
tears. 

“T wished it had died then, while you embraced it, 
Julia Sanders!” said Sir Jules. More correctly he 
growled it. 

His voice was a howl—the howl of a hya@na that 
digs into a grave, aud finds no corpse to glut 





pon. 
A flash of fire from the splendid eyes, and their 
tears were dried up instantly. All holiness and peni- 
tence vanished. 


“T never told any one that the babe was mine. | 
was not prepared to do that. I had not the courage, 
the honesty to say to David Sanders: ‘ This is not 
your child. Itis mine. I stole your child, the child 
of your dead Emily, and lost it somewhere—Heaven 
alone knows where I lost your little girl, David 
Sanders—but this boy you cherish as yours is mine.’ 
I dared not—I could not—I was not hard enough. I 
pitied him,” 

a“ gh. pathetic!” hla 

“So lembraced my son-—yours, Sir Jules—and 
left him, to seek for you.” 

“Ah! And to find some of those footprints of 
crime you were pleased’to mention? I do not think 
you found many—or you ‘have ‘been very slow in 
finding them.” 

' “Yes; yyamihaé-concedled them well. Sir Jules, 
patience. [failed to:find a trace of the cruel man 
who, under the mame a@f Olarence Vereton, had 


bligh ‘life.”’ 
He @ little, but sail mothing. Hoe was 
waiting, with ill-concesied anxiety, to hear more. 


“T gave up the search,after a time, in despair, 
and became:a:teacher. Won first met me when I was 
just eee aed faraway from my 
home—when ‘I avas.dlone,.and far from the protection 
of my father.” ; 

“Ves. Gown.” 

“T becameacteacher. ‘discovered I had a talent 
for music. Leuiltivateliit. I went upon the stage 


as an 
a ien—sneers of the 
ofLitteWNsburgh—that you very much 
the portraits of “om prima donna in 
aasure foundation 


“Ves; butil (them, and you, and the world, 
(to find a single ; fimemy character in any position 
'L have fifled, Sir.Jales. n in my acquaintance 


with you, monstervef wicethat you were, I did not 
sin, for 1 believed'Tavas your wife.” 

“ Of course! of course! They all say that—theso 
wandering adventuresses of the stage and rostrum. 
Bah !" 

He enjoyed the revenge he imagined he was having 
in thinking that his sneers, envenomed with insults, 
were piercing her soul. He knew that she was all 
she averred she was. 

She returned his insults with a single glance of 
unspoken but eloquent contempt. 

He saw that she despised him more than ever. 
She resumed her story : 

“ Years passed on, and my desire to see my son— 
yours, Sir Jules—increased, until 1 yielded to it, and 
came to Little Ulisburgh. You were absent, and 
were for two years after this my second visit. I did 
not so much as imagine then, nor for tsvo years, that 
the absent Sir Jules de Oressy was—my Clarence 
Vereton.” 

“Ah! your Clarence Vereton, indeed! Ha! ha! 
Admit that my concealment of my identity was 
admirable.” 

“True; and if the contemplation of long-success- 
ful crime can be pleasant to you, Sir Jules, enjoy 
yourself over that one out of many.” 

He smoothed and stroked his sand-coloured beard, 
and smiled, 

“1 found.my son—yours, Sir Jules—running to 
ruin. I found him a headstrong, vicious, uncontroll- 
able youth—far too fierce, too savage, too self-willed, 
to be governed by so mild-minded a man as David 
Sanders. The boy, as if by magic, became instantly 
fond of me; he seemed to adore me, as if I were an 
angel descended from Heaven, I resolved to devote 
my life to his welfare——” 

“ And so wheedled David Sanders into marrying 
you. Good—very good! I admire the effrontery 
with which you allude to my ‘ footprints of crime’ 
and ignore your own, Julia Sanders.” 

“T have done wrong, I have no doubt, Sir Jules; 
but I bave never committed a crime, unless my treat- 
ment of David Sanders deserves that name; and I 
fear that does, But you developed all the evil that 
was in my nature—your injury to me did, at least. 
Ishall do wrong again, perhaps, if to accomplish my 
purpose I must do wrong. I say so calmly, that 
you may know the spirit with which you have to 
deal.” f 


* Ab, you threaten me ?” 

“I do. Heed the threatening of an outraged 
woman. It is a dog that bites—~and is mad. I re- 
solved to become the wife of David Sanders only 
that I might have absolute control of my son— 
yours, Sir Jules. Also, that as the petted wife of 
arich man I might persuade him to bestow all his 
property upon my son as soon as possible—for 
feared the truth might some day leak out. David 
Sanders is a just man, yet he would never have for- 
given the deceit that had been put upon him. I be- 
came his wife. I think he loved me ouly because I 
so much resembled in features, and he thought ia 





character, bis dead Emily-——” 
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“ Yes, yes—but your son ?” 

“Our son, Sir Jules.” 

“As you please, Mrs. Sanders. It is a matter of 
very little consequence to me whose son Master 
Jerome Sanders is. Remember that. Did he dis- 
cover or suspect that you were his mother? Does 
he know it, or has he—bah! what does it matter to 

e?” 
me Much. I told him I was his mother, and that 
David Sanders was not his father, before I became 
the wife of David Sanders—years ago.” 

“My soul! he must be a close-mouthed fellow, 
and a cunning one, too, to hold the secret so well. 
Bgad! he has something of the lawyer in him. But 
this secret between you and him accounts for the sup- 
posed unnatural dislike he ever manifested for David 
Sanders. Old Sanders must have led a dog's life be- 
tween you two. I don’t often pity any one, but I must 
say I do him.” 

“ Let that pass. I made himunhappy. I was un- 
happy myself, for the image, the spirit of my dead 
sister seemed ever near me reproaching me. You 
returned from the Continent, and I recognised in Sir 
Jules de Cressy the man who had been my destroyer 
under the name of Clarence “Vereton. From that 
instant I had a clueto your concealed past life.” 

“ Ah! really.” 

“From that moment I began to investigate all the 
deeds ever done by Sir Jules de Cressy under the 
name of Clarence Vereton. I learned enough to 
make you receive me into Cressy Hall as your poor 
relative—in the questionable position I now hold.” 

“True ; but you shall hold that position no longer. 
You have precipitated what I had in my mind to do. 
‘To-morrow I shall thrust you and this fellow Jerome 
from my premises.” 

“ Né—for I claim a right:to be your wife.” 

“My wife! You!” 

“T, Iam about to prove to you and to the world 
that I have the right of a lawfully wedded wife to 
live in Cressy Hall as. its mistress—as Lady Julia de 
Cressy.” 

She was on her fect now, confronting him with her 
stately, towering form and her grand, triumphant 
face. ; 

CHAPTER X. 
Which is the villain? Let me see his eyes, 
That when I note another man like him 
I may avoid him ! Shakespeare. 

As she proceeded Julia Sanders was a queen in 
her tone, emphasis, and gesture. 

Her assertion that she was about to prove to him 
and to the world that she was his lawful wife so 
amazed Sir Jules that he could only stare at her in 
silence, 

“Sir Jules, you do not like Mark Renfrew, yet 
you cunningly urged him to try to win me to desert 
David Sanders, and fly with him. You wished me 
far away from Little Ulisburgh. I saw through your 
plot—and if I had not, be assured that Mark Renfrew 
was not aman to my taste. I deceived him. I de- 
ceived you. Your agent, Mark Renfrew, became my 
agent. His agent, Bareflint, became my agent. We 
three worked against you—against Clarence Vereton. 
Renfrew because he loved me madly; Bareflint, for 
the reward he hoped to win; I, because I hoped to 
prove my marriage with you legal. I can!” 

“Bah!” 

It was all he could say, and it was said in the 
voice of a scared sheep. 

_ “Sir Jules, do you imagine that I say this to in- 
timidate you into offering me money to cease to 
molest you? No, sir, lam Lady Julia de Cressy 
Your accomplice, Ned Logan, was really a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, fully ordained. 
He was wild and dissipated in his habits, and un- 
scrupulous in his morals, but he was in every respect 
authorised by law to make you and me husband and 
wife, and husband and wife he made us. Come 
forth, Mr, Kinmore.” 

She spoke this name very commandingly, and 
from the silken curtains of the alcove came forth a 
tall, dark-faced man, shabbily clad in a clergyman’s 
dark garb, his hair gray and scant, his features 
evidently those of a man who loved wine. 

“Ned Logan!” exclaimed Sir Jules, amazed. 

“You knew me by that name, Sir Jules, when you 
were known only as Clarence Vereton,” replied the 
stranger, bowing ironically. ‘‘ You cannot have 
forgotten, however, that when I married you to Miss 
Julia Sterlington I performed the rites ‘as the Rev. 
Charles Kinmore. That was and is my true name.” 

“Scoundrel! Then you deceived me!” 

a Not half so much as you desired to deceive this 
fady, Sir Jules. There was no infamy in my deceit.” 

“You then knew that my true name was Jules 
Amour De Cressy ?” 

“Certainly. I have good proof, too, that you 
feared I might suspect it,’’ replied Kinmore, as a 


“ Come, you had better leave England, Ned Logan.” 
said Sir Jules, scowling. “ Your sentence was for 
life. You are an escaped felon. You were trans- 
— for forgery. Your word in law isnot worth 
a fig. 

“It is true that I was tried and convicted under 
the name of Ned Logan for a crime of which I was 
innecent, Sir Jules, and sentenced to Botany Bay for 
life. But who fastened the crime upon me? Who 
environed me with false proofs of my guilt? Who, 
in secret, was my deadly enemy? Who spared no 
expense in having me convicted by perjured wit- 
nesses? Who succeeded in transporting me from 
England for life, that I might never rise against him 
thereafter ? You, Sir Jules, you!” 

“More of the footprints of yourcrimes, Sir Jules,” 
remarked Julia, sharply and exultantly. “ Perhaps 
you say you are innocent—of course, of course! 
These detected rogues all say that.’’ 

Sir Jules glared first at one and then at the other. 
There was exultation in the eyes of each. 

“* Adventuress! Escaped convict ! I defy you 
both !” 

“Tam not an escaped convict, Sir Jules; Tama 
pardoned man, with the full release of the Crown in 
my pocket.” 

“ Pardoned! 

“ Ay, thanks to this lady and Mark Renfrew. But 
I do not pardon you. Look’at me, Sir Jules. Am I 
@ man to-pardon you ?” 

Sir Jules glanced uneasily at the dark and resolute 
face of the man he had ruined, and shuddered. There 
were no lines of mercy in that misery-beaten visage. 

“For more than twenty-two years, Sir Jules!— 
think of that great space of torturing time, for 
more than twenty-two years, Sir Jules, I have been: 
branded as a thief, a burglar, and a forger,.and a 
would-be assassin—I, an innocent man, who never 
intentionally injured any man except himself. 
Twenty-two years thrust among the outcasts, the 
condemned of the law! Thieves, robbers, assassins, 
my associates by day, my bed-fellows by night. All 
from your hand. Suspecting that I had deceived you, 
or that I might be an annoyance to you, your secret 
enmity swept me from England to the infamy of 
Botany Bay. It would consume twenty-two years to 
tell the horrors I endured for half that time. It 
would take a lifetime to relate all I suffered. Do not 
think I pardon you. Only my promises to this lady 
hold me back from placing you where you placed 
me.’ 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“T will tell you, Sir Jules,” said Julia. “ Mr. Kin- 
more is a pardoned man. Pardoned because the 
Crown believes him to be innocent of the crimes you 
fastened upon him. He therefore has a right to seek 
redress--the right to arraign you, Sir Jules, as his in- 
jurer, the power to prove your villany as you used 
it against him. Think! He has the power in his 
hands to transport you for life.” 

“The power to make me a convicted felon? Good 
Heavens !” 

“Yes. We are prepared to give you battle in the 
criminal courts, Sir Jules. I am domiciled in Cressy 
Hall, and I refuse to leave it unless a decree of the 
law drives me away. Iam ready to battle for my 
rights also, I know every inch of the ground I stand 
on. So does Mr. Kinmore. Take your choice. It 
is of little importance to me or to Mr. Kinmore. 
Only decide at once. Acknowledge or deny that I 
am your lawful wife now.” 

“Now? To-night?” 

“This hour, Sir Jules. We give you not ten 
minutes. We grant you five minutes, Sir Jules. No 
more.” 

“ Five minutes ?” 

“No more. Decide in that time for peace or war. 
We are ready for either. Mr. Kinmore prefers war. 
The matter is indifferent to me.” 

Only five minutes in which to decide a very serious 
affair. Sir Jules thought fast and closely. He 
glanced back over the past, and his retentive memory 
saw many a footprint of crime of his own in the 
dust of that past, all pointing out his progress, step 
by step, to the title and wealth he held. The pre- 
sence of Kinmore in England was enough to con- 
vince him that the man was as free to act as him- 
self. It could not be doubted thata great plot, certain 
to be successful, had been sprung upon him. He 
knew that he was guilty of all that Kinmore had al- 
leged. 

) You have not given mea clear statement of your 
demands,” he said, after a pause of bewilder- 
ment. 

“On our part,” replied Julia, haughtily, “we only 
agree to conceal, as far as possible, the disgrace of the 
past. Of course something—partly true and partly 
false—must be told. Mr. Kinmore demands from 
you ten thousand pounds. With that he will con- 
sent to be silent as regards your crime against him.” 





lurid gleam of hate flashed from his eyes. 


“My marriage with David Sanders must be an 
nulled as speedily as possible. Of course it is invalid: 
My ignorance of the fact that I had a living husband 
when I wedded him must be placed beyond all doubt. 
Of the means to do this as quietly as possible we can 
speak hereafter.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ You must publicly declare that I am your lawful 
wife, and see that all the proper legal forms are ob- 
served as soon as may be.” 

“ Go on.’ 

“You shall settle upon me one half of all your 
transferable estate, real and personal.” 

“ Modest. Go on.” 

“ You must acknowledge and declare our son, now 
— as Jerome Sanders, your legitimate son and 

eir.” 

** All but that, madam. That is a question which 
must go before a jury,” suapped Sir Jules. 

“Then all the rest shall go before a jury,”’ replied 
Julia, decisively. ‘My son shall not be exposed to 
the ignominy of a public trial to set at rest his claims 
of legitimacy. I have no more tosay. Acceptallor 
reject all.” 

“You are merciless.” 

“Do you dare ask for mercy from me?” 

She turned upon the miserable rogue like a 
tigress. 

“ Very well. I accept all.” 

His wife—for such she was by law, and henceforth 
we shall give her the title—Lady Julia regarded him 
keenly. 

There was a savage glare in his eyes. His face 
was livid and rigid. There was a wicked resolve 
hardened suddenly upon his scowling features. 

“Jerome de Cressy, come forth,” said Lady 
Julia, after a sharp scrutiny of her husband’s coun- 
tenance. 

At these words the curtains of the alcove again 
parted, and a young man advanced, with a haughty 
air, into the apartment. 

This young man was the Jerome whom old David 
Sanders cursed as his son. He was, in truth, the 
son of SirJules and Lady Julia—tall, handsome, and 
fair like his mother; dark of eye and eyebrows like 
his father. And her rearing had made him in bearing, 
gesture, and in speech, a polished gentleman. 

“So he has been hiding with the other starved 
fox,’’ sneered Sir Jules, with a hateful stare at the 
young man. “Have you any more foxes, or other 
vermin, behind those curtains? Ifso, permit me to 
see them all at once.” 

“Certainly,” said Lady Julia. 
forth, gentlemen.” 

The curtains swayed aside, and two elderly gentle- 
men advanced. 

“The rector and the village surgeon!” exclaimed 
Sir Jules, startled. “ Indeed, can you call these two 
grave eavesdroppers gentlemen ?” 

“Toffer no apology, Sir Jules, for my presence 
here or elsewhere,” said the rector, bowing. 

“Nor I,” echoed the surgeon, bluntly. 

“T ask none, gentlemen! It seems that Cressy 
Hall is open for the entrance and concealment of 
prying parsons, meddlesome quacks, pardoned con- 
victs, and impertinent menials and impostors.” 

“T am neither a menial nor an impostor,” retorted 
Jerome de Cressy, with a curl of the proud and 
handsome lip he had inherited from his mother. “I 
am Jerome de Cressy, your son and heir, as you 
have acknowledged in the hearing of these gentle- 
men, and this is my mother, Lady Julia de Cressy.” 
“How bravely he crows!” sneered the enraged 
baronet. 

“Sir Jules,” said the rector, gravely, “I should 
have apologised humbly and sincerely had I not 
heard all I have——” 

*T say, Sir Jules!” broke in the surgeon, “I say 
you are the greatest and the meanest scoundrel that 
ever escaped being hanged! I am of as good blood 
as you, and a gentleman—which, by Heaven, you 
never were—yet if you are for steel or lead, send 
your card to me.” 

“Enough,” said Lady Julia, haughtily. ‘In jus- 
tice to these gentlemen I inform you, Sir Jules, 
that neither of them expected to listen to a conversa- 
tion between you and me. They are acquainted 
with many of the slanders which assail my reputation 
in Little Ullsburgh, and I had asked them, as benevo- 
lent and Christian gentlemen, to visit Cressy Hall 
to-night to hear me in my defence. I have no doubt 
Jerome managed the rest. You have heard all that 
has been said, gentlemen ?” 

“Every word, Lady Cressy,” said Kinmore, 

The others bowed. 

“ And your evidence, gentlemen ?” 

“Will be given, if required,” said the rector, 
gravely. “ We, of course, hold the matter secret for 
the present, Lady Julia.” 

It was terribly galling to Sir Jules to hear this 
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“T agree to purchase his silence at that price” 





woman called “Lady Julia,” and by so grave and 
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influential a gentleman as Dr. Park Mayson Revil, 
rector of St. Thomas’s Church: 

But she had played her cards well, and for the 
time she was winner. 

“Jerome, my son,” she said, “conduct the gentle- 
men to the dining-room, if they will be so kind as 
to partake of the hospitality of the newly declared 
heir of Cressy, and assure them that Lady Julia de 
Cressy will never forget their kindness in being 
ready to hear the defence of the so-called Julia San- 
ders.” 

“ How well she bears herself!’’ Sir Jules muttered 
to himself. “ Ah! she can well assame the grace of 
alady. She has practised it often on thestage. How 
I hate her!” 

Little cared Lady Julia for his hate,and as she 
turned from the door after the departure of 
the rector and the surgeon, her glance, haughty and 
imperious as the glance of an empress, fell upon him 
with a look of scorn so withering that his eyes sank 
to the floor. 

“Sir Jules, Mr. Kinmore awaits his ten thousand 
pounds,” she said. 

“Does the fool imagine I keep such a sum at 
Cressy Hall to tempt convicts like himself ?” 

“Hark, sir!” said Kinmore, with a fierce face ; 
“ you of all men should be careful not to taunt me with 
what you made me. Take care!” 

Sir Jules shrank from the vindictive flash of the 
pardoned convict’s eyes. He saw danger in them. 

“Here are writing materials,” said Lady Julia. 
**You have your cheque-book in your pocket.” 

Sir Jules gave the demanded cheque, and bade 
Kinmore go to the devil with it. 

“Satan honours your drafts, doubtless, Sir Jules,” 
said Kinmore, laughing and leaving the room. “ They 
are all drawn on the deposit you made in his bank 
years ago—your soul. Ha! good-night!’’ 

“Does he mean by ‘good-night’ to hint that he 
is to say tome ‘good-morning’?” demanded the 
enraged baronet. 

“‘He will be our guest for several days, Sir 
Jules.” 

‘Our guest! your accomplice!” 

“As you please, Sir Jules. We will not waste 
time in discussing so trifling a matter. To-morrow 
we will see that you keep your other pledges. I will 
now retire to my own part of the Hall,the long- 
closed apartments of the late Lady Clara de Cressy, 
my predecessor. I had them aired and attended to 
to-day, Sir Jules. You may retire to yours or stay 
where you are; or, in yourown very choice language, 
Sir Jules, you may go to the devil! I wish you 
happy dreams. Pray, light another cigar. Good- 
night, Sir Jules—dream of me—of Lady Julia de 
Cressy !” 

So saying she swept from the room. leaving him 
half mad. 

(To be continued.) 








Recruitina.—The following description of the 
attractions of military life has just been issued by 
the Horse Guards, and is signed by Adjutant- 
General Paulet :—By the “Army Enlistment Act, 
1870,” a recruit has the cho'ce of enlisting either 
for long or short service in the regular army.—I1st, 
Long Service.—He may enlist for twelve years in 
the regular army, at the end of which, if he has 
conducted himself well and is allowed by his com- 
manding officer, he may re-engage for nine years 
more to complete a service of twenty-one years. On 
his discharge, after completing the twenty-one 
years, he will receive a pension for life. 2d, Short- 
Service.—He may enlist for six years in the regular 
army, and six years in the first-class reserve. 
After the six years are passed he will be able to 
return to civil life, to live wherever he likes within 
the United Kingdom, and to follow any trade or 
occupation he pleases. During the last six years he 
will receive the pay of fourpence (4d.) a day, in re- 
turn for which he will be liable to be drilled oc- 
casionally, but the act of Parliament provides that 
the times shall be so arranged as to interfere as 
little as possible with his ordinary trade or occu- 
pation. He will also be liable, in case of imminent 
national danger or of great emergency, to be re- 
called to service with that branch of the Regular 
Army in which he has previously served. If during 
the second six years, an emergency occurs, and he 
is recalled to the service, ho will receive the full 
daily pay of a soldier, and his reserve service will 
reckon towards good conduct pay, just as if he 
had served continuously in the army, and if at the 
end of his limited engagement he re-engage, his 
reserve service will count year for year towards 
pension on discharge. Whilst serving, the soldier 
1s lodged and toa great extent clothed at the public 
expense ; he gets better and cheaper food than he 
could in civil life; and when ill he has the best 
medical treatment. From the beginning of his 
service he may, with care, have three shi lings a 


by good conduct, gain an increase to his pay of 1d. 
aday after two years’ service, 2d. after six, after 
twelve, 4d. after eighteen, 5d, after twenty-three, 
and 6d. after twenty-eight. A well educated and 
deserving soldier has every prospect of promotion, 
which gives him a further increase to his pay: The 
soldier has the advantage of a savings’ bank, and 
the use of a library and recreation room, and, in 
most places, other means of amusement. In many 
stations he has time and bg gy a given him of 
learning a trade, whereby he may earn additional 

ay whilst in the army, and be the better prepared 

or gaining his livelihood when he leaves the service. 
The usual periods of serving abroad are so arranged 
that the soldier has a fair proportion of home as 
well as of foreign service. Ifthe soldier be wounded 
in action, or in any way maimed in the performance 
of his military duties, he becontes entitled toa pen- 
sion. The deserving soldier on his diseharge is well 
fitted, from his re r habits, for many situations— 
such as those in the police, on the rai , or other 
employments in civil life—and a good character on 
discharge from the service gives him the best tes- 
timonial for such employment. There are few call- 
ings in civil life open to unskilled labour which 
promise to a steady and deserving young man such 
advantages as are offered to the goodand merito- 
rious soldier in Her Majesty’s service, 








THE 
FLOWER OF EL ALMEDA. 


—@——. 
EPITOME 
Of opening Chapters published in Lirz AND 
FasHIon. 

Ir was years before those mighty events tran- 
spired which gave to the joint rulers of Castile the 
fair land of Grenada, and blotted out from the list 
of nations the Moorish kingdom, which had stood 
so long among the principalities of the earth. 

War after war continually desolated the borders 
of the kingdoms of Castile and Grenada, and gave 
occasion for countless deeds of daring upon either side. 

Upon the borders of Grenada, not half-a-dozen 
leagues from the line which divided the two king- 
doms, stood the castle of El Almeda, the dwelling- 
place of a long race of warlike men, of whom Abal 
Hassan, the present owner, was a good type. Brave 
as a lion, unscrupulous as man well could be when 
his own welfare was concerned, 

Though near threescore years, life had lost none of 
its charms for him. His eye was undimmed, and his 
iron frame as staunch as ever, and he still lead his 
own men, and was the foremost in the fray. 

Among all his household, there was one who was 
the light of his eyes and the delight of his heart. 
This was his daughter, the fair Marina, the Flower 
of El Almeda. 

Suitors for her hand had not been lacking, but as 
yet her heart was her own, though of late she had 
trembled for her hand. A powerful suitor, in the 
person of Prince Bajas, had presented himself, and 
asked it of her father. The fair Marina, however, 
rejected his proposal, but her father assured him that 
he would compel her ultimately to become his bride. 

Abal Hassan laughed loudly in the face of his would- 
be son-in-law when he told him of his ill-succes. 

One bright and beautiful day, as Marira and her 
maid, Zara, from the stairway of the highest castle 
turret, were earnestly scanning the face of the coun- 
try, Marina uttered a disappointed sigh as she sank 
upon a seat, saying : 

“Alas, Zara, why is it that my father does not 
come? ’Tis two days since he went forth to do battle. 
There may not be many so brave as he, or so true 
as he is to the Moslem faith; still, the fortune of 
battle may give him into their hands.” 

“But I tell you, my mistress, that Abal Hassan 
is more than a match for half-a-score of them,” 

* And think you not, Zara, that the brave Chris- 
tian knight, who rescued us from the robber horde, 
could vanquish any that El Almeda can produce— 
even my sire, Aba! Hassan himself?” 

“Yes, I willnot doubt it. My master, Abal Hassan, 
could not stand before him.” 

“There may be others as brave as heis.” 

“There can be but one Christian knight like 
him!” cried the girl, with flashing eyes. “Allah! 
what a pity it is that he is not of the true faith. 
What a mate he would be for you, my lady.” 

But at that moment her eyes were attracted by 
some distant object. 

‘“‘Look, Zara,away yonder! If my eyes mistake 
me not, I see horsemen coming towards the castle. 
It is Abal Hassan!” she added. 

“Look, my lady!” cried Zara. “See how proudly 
Abal Hassan rides on. Who is there in all Castile 
that can withstand the strength of his arm! See the 
captives, how downcast and sorry they look, and how 





week to spend after paying all expenses, and he can. 


uneasily they ride, pinioned as they are upon their 


horses. But see, my lady! There is one among 
them whose arms seem to be free, and, though a cap- 
tive, rides as proudly as Abal Hassan himself.” 

“ It is the knight who delivered us from the robbers! 
Look, Zara, I cannot be mistaken!” 

“It is, my lady !” said the maiden, with a startled 


cry: 

Kid much confusion and shouts of victory from 
the followers of Abal Hassan, the prisoners were 
conducted into the castle and consigned to the gloomy 
and noisome dungeon beneath. 

The next day Abal Hassan determined should bo 
a gala one at the castle. 

It was mid-day when he commanded that his pri- 
soners should be brought forth, loaded down with 
chains, and so placed that they should be the ob- 
served of all observers. 

His orders were that the knight should be chained 
like the rest, but those who had charge of the duty 
returned with bruised limbs, and reported that 
they could not do it—that so great was his strength 
that a half-score could not accomplish his orders. 

The brave knight alone stood unshackled, with 
his arms calmly folded upon his breast, and as proud 
a look upon his face as though he had been the con- 
queror. 

“Look, my lady,” whispered Zara, in her mis- 
tress’s ear. “Did you ever behold so goodly a 
knight as he? And see his man close behind him. 
Does he not look almost as proud and noble as his 
master ?” 

“It may be unmaidenly,” said Marina to herself, 
* but I will speak to the brave Christian knight, and 
see if he will know my voice. Should he recognise 
me, I will do my best to set him free, I have not 
forgotten the debt I owe him.” 

With a timid, hesitating step, Marina went forward. 

Her silvery voice broke the silence that momen- 
tarily reigned, and for a moment it seemed that tho 
knight thought that he must be the victim of a spell. 

arina whispered : 

“T knew thee. I saw thee dragged hither in my 
father’s train, and from that hour my soul has been 
full of pity for thee and thy comrades. My sire is stern 
of mood, and in the hour of victory I durst not ask him 
for thy liberty, for fear it would be refused. But I 
shall do so before the sun has gone to his rest ; andI 
know he will grant the boon I ask when he knows 
how much I am indebted to thee.” 

“ Thanks, peerless maidens Whether thy father 
accord the boon thou askest or not, thou wilt always 
remained enshrined in my inmost heart.” 

“ And that boon he will not grant, dog of a Chris- 
tian!” exclaimed a voice full of rage, which caused 
them to start. From behind a column, where he had 
stood concealed, and had heard every word that had 
passed, strode Abal Hassan, with a frown as black as 
midnight upon his brow. 

“In the name of Allah! my father, take back the 
words you have thus harshly spoken. Hast thou so 
soon forgotten the brave deeds this gallant knight 
performed, when thy daughter was beset by robbers, 
and might have lost her honour or her life? Oh, 
my father, be just, and repay this great service he 
rendered me, by letting him go forth from thy castle 
unharmed and free.” 

“ Ho, guards, come hither, and take the prisoners 
back to theircells! And hark ye! place this forward 
knight before us into the lowest dungeon, and load 
him down with chains, if it takes every man in the 
castle to do it.” 

The guards advanced towards the prisoners, and 
Marina, still upon her knees, and clutching the hem 
of her father’s garments, once more appealed to his 
mercy. 

But Abal Hassan remained inexorable, and Marina, 
bursting with grief, was conducted by her faithful 
handmaiden to her own apartments. 

“Oh, Zara,” she said, at length, when the sha- 
dows of night bad fallen thickly around, and the hour 
of rest had come to most in the castle, ‘I would to 
Allah that we had the power to set the knight at 
liberty before the morn should break.” 

“T wish we had, my lady.” 

‘Can we not bribe the jailer of the keep to let 
them go free? Was he not, long ago, a lover of 
yours?” - 

Zara hung down her head for a moment. 

“ Would he not grant you a boon? will he not un- 
lock the dungeons, and permit an interview with the 
Christian knight? Oh, Zara, hasten—and come not 
back unsuccessful !”’ 

The handmaiden left the apartment silently. 

Time passed slowly. At last the sound of her at- 
tendant’s footsteps was heard in the corridor. 

“ Will he unlock the dungeon doors to-night?” 

“ He will, my lady,” replied the handmaiden. “It 
was a long while before he would consent, for he 
said that thy sire, Abal Hassan, would have his head 
did it come to his knowledge.” 





‘ At what hour will be lead us to the dungeon?” 
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“ Exactly at midnight, my lady.” 

“ Zara, do you go forth again, and see that Icasach, 
the dwarf, is not lingering about. And stay; canst 
thou not find something that will cut an iron chain? 
Do thy best, good Zara, and you shall have your re- 

yard.” 
: The sand ran low in the glass, and at last it marked 
the hour of midnight. A few minutes more and foot- 
steps were heard again approaching. The curtains 
were pushed aside, and Zara and the turnkey stood 
before her. . 

The commands of Abal Hassan had been carried 
out, but not exactly to the letter. He had commanded 
that the knight should be taken from his presence, 
be separated from his companions, aud confined in 
the most dismal dungeon the castle contained. In 
this condition he was to remain until he should see 
fit to ransom him, or, if caprice or prudence demanded 
it, take his life. ; 

The gaolers, however, had not separated the squire 
from his master. They had been burried to the 
lowest depths of the castle’s vaults, and both had 
been ushered in through a low, massive arch, into a 
cell where no ray of light could ever penetrate. 

For a long time there was a silence between them, 
but at last one of them found his tongue. 

“This is a fine state to be in, my master.” 

“It was only meant for me, good Pedro. You 
should have thought twice before you offered to 
ebare it.” 

“Hush!” was the reply. “Do you not hear foot- 
steps without ? Some one iscoming to our cell.” 

‘hey remained in suspense, while the bolts were 
forced back, and the ponderous door was slowly 
opened, 

The turnkey, holding high his lamp, and standing 
on one side, revealed to the knight the fair face of 
their captor’s daughter, with her handmaiden beside 
her. 

“Thanks, lady, thanks for this visit,” said the 
knight. “Oh, is ita houri from Paradise who has 
come to cheer my solitude ?”’ 

Marina came near to him and held out her hand. 
As the knight took it she forced into his own a little 
instrument, so highly tempered by the smith’s art 
that it would cut into iron bars. 

“ Cut off thy chains, and liberty shall come to thee, 
anon,” she whispered, hurriedly and departed. 

Abal Hassan rose early the next morning after 
his daughter’s visit to the captives, in very good 
spirits indeed. While pondering with satisfaction 
over the events of the last few days, Icasach, the 
dwarf, presented himself before him, bowing his 
head so low that it nearly touched the carpet. 

“Well, thou imp of darkness, what wilt thou 
with me this morning ?” was his master’s salutation. 

“Most mighty and all-powerful Abal Hassa:,” 
began the dwarf. “ Thy servant has something for 
thine ears alone, if thou wilt deign to receive it.” 

“Speak, Icasach. Thou hast permission.” 

“At the midnight hour, my master, Zarik paid a 
visit to the dungeons. He weut not alone, my master, 
nor was the errand hisown., There were vthers in 
his company.” 

“ And who were they ?” thundered the Moor, black 
with rage. ‘Speak quickly, or 1 will cause thy tongue 
to be torn out by the roots.” 

The red eyes of the dwarf gleamed with a strange 
light as his tongue hastened to reply : 

“ Thy daughter, the Lady Marina, and her hand- 
maiden Zara, went with him.” 

For a moment Abal Hassan was speechless with 
rage, then he resolved upon the death of the captives. 

During the night the knight and his esquire had 
not been idle. By the aid of the instrument supplied 
by Marina, they contrived, by indefatigable exertions, 
to cut their chains and wrench them asunder. Sud- 
denly their attention was arrested. 

“Hark, Pedro! Methinks, if my ears do not de- 
ceive me, that I hear the sound of footsteps.” 

Each held his breath to listen, and a silence like 
that of death reigned in the cell. 

“There is some one coming!” cried Pedro, in a 
low tone. “Who can it be at this hour of the 
night ?” 

“We must wait and see. But come hither, quickly. 
Feel your way along, and place your chain so that 
they cannot see that it has been parted, unless they 
examine it closely. I have mine so now, and do you 
make haste, for the footsteps are coming nearer every 
moment.” 

At this moment the key turned in the lock, and 
the massive door swinging open, revealed two Moor- 
ish soldéers, bearing drawn scimitars and lamps. 

The oldest of the two Moors took a step forward, 
and said; 

“My master, the great Abal Hassan, has decreed 
that the hour of your death has come, and has sent 
us to carry out his will. If you would say your 
Prayers, we will walk aside for you todo so. Allah 


“What means this message to us, thou accursed 
infidel ?” cried the knight. “ Armed as you are, you 
shall not put us to death, while there is the strength 
in these limbs that I feel now.” 

Quick as thought, the knight sprang upon the 
fallen man, and, in a moment, he had wrenched his 
weapon from his grasp, and then, with one foot upon 
his breast, he parried the furious attacks of the other. 

But the battle; which had appeared so unequal at 
first, was not of long duration. Taken off his guard 
at length, the knight put in a blow which thrust him 
through the heart, and he went down, just as, with 
the end of his heavy chain, Pedro dashed in the skull 
of the first who had fallen, and was writhing beneath 
the foot of his master, 

“ Thus far the victory is with us,” said the knight, 
as he stood surveying the bodies of the fallen Moors. 
“ Shall we endeavour now to make our escape from 
here?” 

“TI say yes, and'we will don their garments.” 

With these words, Pedro commenced to strip one 
of the bodies of the Moors, while the knight did the 
same by the other. In a little while, they were 
stripped of their outer garments, which the knight 
and his man proceeded to don, Then they cautiously 
opened the door a little way, and looked out into the 
passage. All was dark as Erebus, and there was not 
a sound to be heard. 

“Follow close, good Pedro, and hold the lamp 
high, so that we may see our way,” he said, as he 
stepped through the door. 

Abal Hassan himself was astir that morning 
early. He expected to hear from thedwarf upon his 
first waking; but, contrary to his usual custom, 
Icasach had not presented himself, and when he made 
inquiry for him he was told that the dwarf had not 
been seen that morning. 

More than once that night had Abal Hassan 
thought upon a visit to his daughter. Two things 
he had made up his mind to tell her, and he knew 
well that a scene which he ablorred would be enacted. 
But Prince Bajas was coming and she must know 
how soon she was to be his, so there was no time to 
lose. 

Marina had not left ber couch long when word 
came to her that her father would pay her a visit. 

Reclining upon a divan, she directed that word 
should be sent to her father that she was ready to 
receive him at any time when he should be pleased 
to honour her with a visit. 

And in a few minutes father and daughter made 
that courtly salutation to each other that the customs 
of the East require, and then Abal Hassan spoke : 

“The news I bring to thee, Marina, is to tell thee 
that this day Prince Bajasis to arrive, and 1 com- 
mand thee to receive himas thou shouldst the man 
who is shortly to become tiiy husband.” 

The girl rose slowly to her feet and confronted her 
sire. 

“ My father,’’ she said, “thy child has two chances 
then—death, or to wed the prince. Rather than 
him—the man whom I abhor—the Angel of Death 
shall enfold me in his arms, and I will welcome 
them rather than those of the bridegroom you would 
Ishould have.” 

“* And what would you say to those of the Christian 
knight?” cried the Moor in a rage. *“ Doubtless they 
would be more acceptable to you, or you would not 
have sought his cell at the midnight hour,” 

Marina started at this, as well she might, and Zara 
could hardly repress a scream. How did he know of 
their visit there? Who had betrayed them? Could 
it have been Zarik, the turnkey? It hardly seemed 
that any other human being cuuld know of their visit 
save the prisoners themselves. 

“Why don’t you speak?’ he cried. “ Why not 
affirm in the name of the Prophet that you were not 
there—that you have not seen those Christians, 
those enemies of the Faith, since they themselves 
saw the light of day?” 

“ Because we have seen tliem,” said Marina, boldly. 
“In company with Zara and the turnkey, whoat last 
consented tomy wishes, I went to the dungeon where 
the knight was confined, and bade him hope that he 
would soon be set at liberty. Itold him that my 
father was not so hard-hearted as he seemed; and 
after his anger had a little subsided, that he would 
set him free, in consideraticn of the great service he 
had rendered me.” 

“And it has been done. He is now free,” he said. 
“My honour demanded that it should be so after 
my daughter so far forgot herself as to pay a visit to 
an enemy of the Faith,” he added, with a strange look 
upon his face. “I sent two soldiers there to set him 
at liberty.” 

“What dost thou mean? Surely, thou hast not car- 
ried out thy fearful threats, and done him harm ?” 
“T said that I had set him at liberty, and so I have, 
he died at midnight.” 

For a moment Marina stood like a statue, as those 
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her heart, and then, with a cry, she savls back upow 
the divan. 

From his daughter’s apartment Abal Hassan went 
straight to his own. 

Arrived there, he sent forth a furious summons 
for theinstant attendance of the dwarf, but he did not 
present himself, and the slave declared that he had 
not been seen that morning. 

The dwarf had disappeared, and no signs as to 
whither he had fled could be discovered. 

Trembling, the slave returned and reported the 
ill-success of his mission to his master, 

“ Now, by Allah, this surpasses belief!” cried the 
Moor. “He must have gone from the castle 
without my leave, a thing that I never knew him do 
before. But dire punishment shall be his when he 
returns!” 

The slave did not venture to speak. He only 
bowed low before the wrathful mood of his master. 

“As Icasach cannot be found, send hither the 
two soldiers Alark and Zariba. I would hear the 
report of the mission they went on last night.” 

Once more the slave departed, and when he re- 
turned to the presence of Lis master, the troubled 
look upon his face seemed to have increased fourfold. 

“ How now, slave?” cried Abal Hassan. ‘ Where 
are those for whomI sent you? You are not come 
to tell me that they, too, are missing ?” 

“It is so, oh, my master.” 

“ And has no search been made for them ?” thun- 
dered the Moor. “Go at once and summon hither 
without delay Zarik, the turnkey, if he be not spirited 
away with the rest. By the Prophet! I will know 
what this means.” 

Again the slave departed, and Abal Hassan paced 
up and down his apartment in a very unenviable 
frame of mind. 

Footsteps were now approaching, and in a mo- 
ment more the slave again presented himself, fol- 
lowed by the turnkey, who made an humble obeisance 
to his master. 

“ Then thou art still left to me, oh, faithful Zarik,” 
cried Abal Hassan. 

“Tam, oh, mighty Abal Hassan,” answered he, 
hardly knowing what else to say. 

“Then I have still one whom I can trust,” said 
the Moor, fixing his eyes full upon Zarik’s face, so 
that the unlucky turnkey feared that he would read the 
secret in the depth of his soul. ‘Tell me, Last thou 
seen Icasach the dwarf, or the soldiers Alark and 
Zariba, this morn ?”’ 

“TI have not, ob, my master.” 

* Hast thou visited the dungeons this morning 
with the prisoners’ food ?” 

“Nay, my master; but I was about to do so when 
the summons came for me to attend thee here.’ 
“Thou art, J fear, a little negligent in thy duty, 
good Zarik. But perhaps what thou lackest in caring 
for those in thy cuargethrough the day thou makest 
up in the night-time by visits which are hardly iu 
thy province.” 

The turnkey gave a great start. Was it possible 
that his master had become aware of his visit to the 
cell of the Christian knight? Yes, it must be so, 
and he trembled at what his fate might be. But he 
only bowed his head and made no answer. 

“Haste thee, and bring the keys of the dungeons 
hither. I would pay a visit there at once.” 

Soon they reached and paused before the door of 
the cell in which the knight and his esquire had 
been confined. 

“Open the door,” said Abal Hassan, impatiently. 
“Let us see what is within.” 

The turnkey stepped foward to obey this order, and 
as he did so he uttered a cry of surprise. 

“ What hast thou seen ?” demanded Abal Hassan. 
“These are not the corpses of the Christians, oli, 
my master, They are the soldiers thou didst send 
hither at midnight.” 

“Holy Allah !” ejaculated Abal Hassan. 

“See! the chains that bound the Christians are 
broken, andthey are gone,” said Zarik. 

“Was it not thy duty, traitor, to keep well those 
that were committed to thy charge and to produce 
them when they should be demanded? And wast 
thou not to answer with thy life did they escape ?” 

* Yes, oh, my master; was it through any fault 
of mine that they made their escape?” 

“Let instant search be made in these dungeons, 
and in every nook and corner of the castle, that they 
may not escape us. Quick, Zarik! Search the dun- 
geon, and I will help thee.” 

From cell to cell they passed, with a scrutinising 
glance in each, but with no sign of the missing ones. 
Their companions were safe, and gave no token that 
they knew of the escape of their leader. 

At that moment the slave returned, and reported 
that the search was going on above, and that the 
warders at the gate declared that no one had passed 
there during the night, for the keys had not been out 
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“Oh, my master, shall thy slave speak? There is 
one spot that has not yet been searched.” 

“Yes, speak quickly, or I will have thy tongue 
out by the roots! Where dost thou think these vile 
Christians may be hidden?” 

“Pardon, oh, my master, for the words I shall 
speak! ‘bou rememberest that thy daughter didst 
favour the Christians but the other day, May it not 
be that she has hidden them about her own apart- 
ment, until such time as when they can make their 
escapefrom the castle ?”’ 

“True!” said Abal Hassan; and, followed by the 
slave, he entered his daughter's apartment, and 
stood before Marina, whom he found reclining upon 
the divan, where he had last seen her. 

“What wouldst thou, oh, my father?” said Ma- 
rina, glancing up into his face. 

“ The Christian knight and his man have escaped 
from their cell, and a search elsewhere throughout 
the castle has not revealed them. Therefore we 
‘have come hither to look for them.” 

A cry of joy and thankfulness fell from the lips of 
Marina, which was echoed by the handmaiden. 

“Thanks be to Allah!” she cried. ‘“ May he es- 
cape the toils thou wouldst set for him.” 

“Tell me,” cried Abal Hassan, “hast thou not 
hidden them? Every portion of the castle has been 
searched, save these, thine apartments, and none hast 
gone forth from the gates since yester-eve. Are they 
not here, even now, within the sound of our voices ? 

3y my faith I believe they are, and if they can be 
found, they shall die on the very spot their feet have 
polluted.” 

“ Thou canst search and satisfy thyself,” answered 
Marina, so quietly that Abal Hassan could but be- 
lieve that, after all, he had been foiled, and that his 
search would amount to nothing; but he turned 
away, and, with the slave, ransacked every nook and 
corner of the apartments that were sacred to his 
daughter’s use. But nothing rewarded their search, 
and, once more baflled, Abal Hassan went forth to 
send his soldiers to scour the country about the 
castle for the fugitives, while Marina and her hand- 
maiden gave themselves up to quiet demonstrations 
of the joy they felt that the Christians had thus far 
escaped the doom that had been decreed them 





CHAPTER X. 


"Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
O? fleeting life its lustre and perfume. 
Cowper. 

As the reader will remember, we left the Knight 
of the Cross, and his squire Pedro, just as they were 
quitting the cellin which they had been confined, 
end in which they had so bravely striven for their 
liberty. 

It will also be remembered that they had arrayed 
themselves in the garments of the fallen Moors, and, 
armed with their scimitars, they hoped to be able to 
force their way outside the castle, and make good 
their escape. 

To assist them in doing this they had the keys 
found upon one of the soldiers, which, of course, 
would enable them to escape from the dungeons, if 
they were not interfered with in their flight by sen- 
tinels who might be stationed at the entrance of the 
vaults, or by the turnkey himse!f. 

But if they were, they hoped that their disguise 
would prevent their being recognised, and if they 
did not speak they hoped to pass undetected. They 
knew that to accomplish the work before them safely, 
they must be cautious in the extreme, for fear of dis- 
covery, as dangers lay upon every hand, ready to cut 
short their hopes of freedom. 

Once out of the cell which had so nearly been the 
scene of their last moments in this world, they 
passed slowly along the corridor that led to the 
upper world. Pedro carried the lamp, and he held 
it high, so that they might see the way and note if 
they were going right. 

This they could hardly tell, for they had made 
little note of the way when they were being con- 
ducted thither. 

On either side there was a row of cells, closed 
by iron doors, which made them shudder as they 
gazed upon them and thought of the human beings 
who might be confined therein. 

The low, arched passage above their heads, 
covered with damp mould, came down so low as 
almost to touch them, while strange and grotesque 
shadows fled before or stalked on after them. 

Some twenty paces brought them toa short flight 
of stone steps which led to the cells above them, 
which they had passed on their way to the prison. 

They were going in the right direction, for they 
remembered the steps, and also that at the top of them 
there was « huge iron-studded door. 

They passed up the steps and stood before it; it 
was firmly closed, and barred their further progress. 

“We are right, thus far, good Pedro,” said the 


knight as he tried a key in the lock and found that 
it would not fit. 

“I hope so, my master; and a hundred prayers 
will I say if I am safely delivered out of the den of 
these Infidels.” 

“ And, to my mind, they will do thee no harm, 
good Pedro; thy soul will be all the safer for it. 
This is not the key ; and now to try its mate.” 

The knight fitted the other into the lock, but met 
with no better success. 

An exclamation of impatience and disappointment 
escaped him. 

“ What can be the matter? Sarely, one of these 
keys must open the door!” 

“ Let me try, my master. Surely, they must un- 
lock the door, or else how did those Infidel cut-throats 
get here ?” 

The knight took the lamp, and Pedro tried his 
handat the key ; but though he wrenched, and turned, 
and exerted all his strength, he met with no better 
success than his master had. 

An exclamation fell from his lips, for the utterance 
of which Pedro should have added, at least a dozen 
more to the prayers he had pledged himself to make, 
did they effect their escape. 

“There is something the matter with the lock,” 
he said. ‘ This is the me ; but I cannot turn it with 
all my strength, nor do I believe Saint Peter could 
himself; though they did give into bis hands such 
matters.” 

“Do not jest on such matters, Pedro. If thou 
dost, thou wilt need more prayers than thou canst 
well utter at a time. To my mind, we shall need 
the aid of all the saints before we are safely out of 
here.” 

“T don’t doubt that a bit, my master,” grumbled 
Pedro. “The old man will have our heads yet be- 
fore we are out of his castle; and I am not sure but 
what it will serve us right for being such fools as to 
thrust them in here, just for a glimpse at a couple of 
women.” 

A half-stifled, half-mocking laugh, at this moment, 
saluted their ears. 

Both started, and gazed back along the way they 
had come. 

Tie sound seemed to proceed from that direction ; 
but the gloom and thick darkness prevented their 
discovering the source whence it came. 

“ What was that ?” said the knight. 

“The Evil One, I think,” answered Pedro, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. “ It must have been him, or 
one of those dead men we left behind us in the cell.” 

“It may have come from some poor prisoner, con- 
fined in one of these cells near us. Surely, they 
would not have to stay here long to be bereft of 
their reason.” 

“I think we were before we came here,” muttered 
the squire. 

The knight again tried his hand at the key, but 
with no better success than before. 

An exclamation of bitter disappointment escaped 
him. 

“ We cannot open the door,” he said, in a despond- 
ent tone. 

He had hardly uttered the words before that un- 
earthly, mocking laugh again resounded throughout 
the corridor. 

Both turned hastily, and gazedin the direction 
whence it seemed to come. 

For a moment, they stood motionless, then Pedro 
exclaimed as he sprang down the steps : 

“Come on! There is the devil, or one of-his imps, 
lurking in the shadows there. Who and what it is 
I will kuow, if Il can get my stout right hand upon 
it.” 

The knight followed him, though not with such 
fleet steps, and in a little time he was lost to his 
sight amid the shadows, 

But the squire bounded on, while the strange, un- 
couth object fled before him, doing its best to make 
good its escape. 

But the long strides of Pedro were more than a 
match for it, and he was soon close upon the object, 
which he saw bore a faint resemblance to a human 
being. 

The cell door, from which they had escaped, stood 
open; andinto this the object attempted to glide 
aud close the door after him, so that his pursuers 
might not follow. But he was hardly quick enough 
for this, for the hand of Pedro was upon his shoulder 
and fastened there like a vice. 

“Come hither, my master!” he cried, as the object 
writhed and did its best to free itself; “if it is not 
the Evil One himself that I have caught, it is at least 
one of his children.” 

The knight hastened to the spot, holding the lamp 
in his hand; and no sooner had its rays fallen upon 
the captured object than he exclaimed : 

“Tt is the dwarf!” 

“Yes,” cried the squire. “It is the same fellow 





whom we saw in the court two days ago.” 





“Mercy, my masters! do not kill me!” exclaimed 
the dwarf, in a voice tremulous with fear, as he glanced 
up appealingly into their faces; the fright depicted 
upon his own making him look more hideous than 
usual. 

“ We will not harm you, if you consent to do that 
for us that we wish,” said the knight. ‘“‘ But first, 
you must answer a few questions. Who are you, 
and what is your name ?” 

“T am Abal Hassan’s dwarf, and they call me ica- 
sach,” he replied, in a whining voice. 

‘Why came you here ?” 

* To see that the soldiers had done their duty, my 
masters.” 

“ Did Abal Hassan send you with them ?” 

“ He did not, oh, Christian knight.” 

“Then, why were you here ?” 

“T heard him give them orders to slay you, and I 
came down to see that they had done it, my master.” 

“ Why did you do so?” 

“2 my master, the mighty Abal Hassan, 
would have me do so. It is a part of my duty to see 
that his orders are carried out, though none may 
know when I am doing so.” 

“ Then you are a spy upon the actions of others ?” 

“Yes, my master. I am to report to him all that 
I see and hear.” 

“If you came not here- with them, how did you 
manage to pass the doors ?” 

The dwarf hesitated. 

“ Speak, thou fiend of darkness, or I will choke the 
life out of you!” cried the squire. And suiting his 
actions to his words, his fingers began to move to- 
wards the throat of the dwarf. 

“T will speak!” cried the dwarf, in affright. “I 
have such keys that I can go whither I will about 
the castle.” 

“ Very good,” said the knight. “Then you have 
witnessed all that took place in this cell, here, and 
what there is lying within ?” 

“T saw it all, my master. I was peering through 
the crevice of the door all the time,” he answered, 
with a shiver, as of affright. 

“Then you know who we are, and that we are 
trying to escape from the clutches of Abal Hassan?” 

**T do, my master.” 

** And do you desire to live longer?” 

“Yes, my master,” he answered, with another 
shiver. 

“There is one way that you can save yourself, and 
only one. Conduct us safely beyond the walls of 
the castle, and you may go free.” 

The dwarf did not speak. 

“ Answer me quickly. We have no time to lose. 
Do this that we ask, and no harm shall come to 
you. Refuse, and this instant you die.” 

As the knight said this, he raised the scimitar he 
had in his hand. 

“Mercy!” screamed the dwarf. 

. “Do you consent? We cannot stand parleying 
ere.” 

“But Abal Hassan would kill me did he know 
that I had set thee free.” 

“ He need not know it. But choose! You will 
at least live a little longer time than though we 
took thy life now. And then you cannot prevent 
our escape. Even did we let thee live, we could 
take thy keys, and with them make our escape, and 
doom thee to imprisonment in this cell, with these 
corpses. But enough of words. Dost thou accept 
the offer?” : 

“Yes, my master. Only let me live, and I will 
conduct thee safely beyond the walls of El Almeda.” 

“*'Tis well. Come with us atonce. We gain no- 
thing by lingering here.” 

“And mark me,” cried Pedro, with an extra 
pressure as he relinquished his hold upon his thros‘, 
“do you but attempt to escape us, or play us false, 
and thy head shall roll upon the floor, beneath the 
stroke of this blade, And mark ye, I shall have is 
drawn all the time in readiness.” 

The dwarf signified that he heard and under- 
stood. 

“Come, then,” said the knight, and with Icasach 
between them, they pursued their way along 
the corridor, ascended the steps, and stood before 
the door which had defied their combined exertions 
to open. ‘ 

“We could not unlock the door, though the key 
seems to bethe right one,” sgid the knight. 

“There is that within the lock which does not be- 
long there, my masters,” said the dwarf as he 
reached up and withdrew the key. 

“How came it there?” demanded Pedro. 

“TI put it there, my masters. When I saw that you 
were likely to overcome the soldiers, I came hither 
and did it, that you might not escape.” 

As he spoke he took a bit of iron from the keyhole, 
which prevented the key’s working, and which had 
escaped their observation. 

“ You are a cunning fiend,” exclaimed Pedro. “ Had 
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ot been for your laugh, we should never have 
x ght you, but should have been here caged like a 
couple of rats.”” 

The look upon the face of the dwarf showed that 
he wished such were the case now, and that he 
had not been so unwise as to allow his risibilities to 
got the better of his prudence. a 

In a few moments he had succeeded in unlocking 
the door, and as he pushed it open he would have 
stepped through in advance of them, had not Pedro 

in laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“We go through the doors together, my fine 
fellow. Little notion have we of allowing you to 
close them in our faces. Have acare. My blade is 
ready drawn, and it would leap to cut off thy head 
in a twinkling.” 

The dwarf held back, and they passed through the 
doorway together, locking it after them, that e very- 
thing might be left as they found it. 

Another corridor was before them, with its rows 
of vaults on either side, and along this they passed, 
and then came to another flight of steps, and a door. 
The dwarf opened the door, and they passed through. 
In afew moments more they were out of the dun- 
geon, and standing upon the entrance floor of the 
castle. 

They paused and listened, but all was as silent as 
death about them. No light was to be seen, and to 
all appearances the inmates of the castle were buried 
in profound slumber. It was some time past the mid- 
night hour, and there was not much likelihood that 
any were awake, save the sentinels and those who 
were abroad on a like errand to that on which the 
soldiers had been sent. 

Noiselessly the dwarf led the way through the 
great servants’ hall, and thence out into the open 
air,and both the knight and his man experienced a 
sense of relief as they once more breathed the pure 
air of Heaven, which, at one time, they knew not 
that they should ever do again. 

The walls of the castle were before them, still to 
be passed, and this could not be done so easily, they 
feared. But the dwarf soon placed them at ease by 
assuring them that he possessed the key to a small 
postern, which he could unlock, and send them forth. 

He led the way to the spot, past a sentinel, who 
was on guard by the great gate, but who gave no 
heed to their approach, and in a little time they stood 
by the door, which stood between them and liberty, 

The dwarf unlocked it, and they passed through. 

“There, my master,” he said, “gothy way. I 
have performed my part as thou wouldst have me, 
have I not?” 

“Yes, thus far thou, hast done well; but still we 
part company not so soon. Thou must got go back 
and set thy treacherous. master on our tracks. We 
like well thy company, so thou wilt keep along with 
us some leagues yet.” 

“Yes, we could not think of sparing thee yet, 
thou jovial comrade,” said Pedro, still keeping his 
hand upon hisshoulder. “Thou must bear us com- 
pany yet, away on our journey towards Castile.” 

“ By the Prophet! and in the holyname of Allah! 
I will divulge nothing, my masters, if you will but 
allow me to remain,” cried the dwarf. 

“You go with us,” said the knight, decidedly. “I 
would not trust thy vows. An easy thing it would 
be to break them, and make your peace with Abal 
Hassan by sending him after us, and bringing us 
back in triumph, to suffer that fate he would surely 
doom us to. No, Icasach, we have need of thy com- 
pany, and so thou wilt keep along with us.’’ 

The dwarf was going to demur again, but Pedro 
cut him short. It was not by words, this time, but 
by a motion of his weapon, which he still kept in 
readiness for instant use; and the dwarf, seeing the 
menacing way in which it was held, kept his peace, 
and, relocking the door, bent his unwilling steps 
alongwith them. 

Through the remaining hours of the night they 
travelled on, and when the early sunlight came they 
were beyond the borders: of Grenada, and the fair 
land of Castile lay before them. Then they parted 
Company, and while the knight and his squire kept 
be a dwarf tarned his face again towards El Al- 

eda, 


(To be continued.) 








MARSHAL Ney’s GRANDSON aT THE WaR.— 
The following is an incident of the battle of the 
17th ult. :— In the 2nd Corps was the 7th Dragoons, 
formerly commanded by the Duke d’Elchingen, son 
of Marshal Ney. ‘That officer, who fell in the Crimea 
4s general of brigade, left’ a son, Michel Ney, ex- 
commander of the centre guerilla corps of Mexico, 
and at this moment lieutenant-colonel in the regi- 
ment of which his father had been colonel. Michel 
Ney isa brilliant horseman, and as brave as his 

dfather. At the combat at Forbach he had two 





killed, with his own hand, three of Bismark’s cui- 
rassiers ; a fourth, however, gave him a smart sabre 
cut across the face, which will probably give a more 
piquant appearance to his features, but without 
disfiguring them.”’ 





MYSTERY OF THE BLACK 
DIAMOND. 


—_~>——- 
CHAPTER XLI. 

Ir was half-past six by Lady Violet’s wateh as they 
drove through the park. Sir Jasper waited in the 
library, and thither, without pausing even to remove 
their cloaks, Lady Violet and Miss Miggs proceeded. 

A gentleman, whose beard and hair was white, as 
Hubert said, who had a long, booked nose in addi- 
tion, and a wonderfully ruddy complexion, was 
energetically pacing the floor, a gold-lreaded cane in 
one hand—a gold snuffbox in the other. 

He paused at sight of the two ladies, bowing very 
low, and placing seats for them with his own hands. 

“T have the pleasure, I presume,” he said, with 
exaggerated politeness, ‘of beholding the Countess 
of Eaglescliffe.” 

His blue eyes glittered with a steelly light, as he 
fastened them upon Lady Violet’s chill, proud face. 
Miggs remained a little back of my lady, her faith. 
ful eyes losing no expression of the voice, face or 
gesture of this strange new-comer. 

The young countess coldly inclined her head, as 
she sank haughtily into a seat, motioning Miggs to 
one beside her. 

Sir Jasper did not offer to shake hands. He re- 
mained standing, his cane under one arm now—his 
fingers impatiently tapping his snuffbox. 

“ This is a most embarrassing—a most perplexing 
business, eh, my lady ?” he began, abruptly. 

Lady Violet bowed again. 

“TI beg your pardon, I am in extreme haste, my 
lady. Will you do me the favour, in short, of let- 
ting that fellow Herdle explain my position. He 
understands it better than I do, cursed if he don’t,” 
he added, under his breath, as he resumed his stamp- 
ing up and down the room, like some animal in a 


cage. 

Lady Violet and the little governess meanwhile 
perused the letter he had brought her from her 
London lawyer, Mr. Herdle. 

The lawyer stated that there was no doubt, from 
an examination of the facts; that Sir Jasper was the 
man they were in search of, and added that he had 
proved himself the gentleman they: expected to find 
him, by offering himself to set her ladyship free 
from him, if the legal formula necessary could be 
complied with in the short space of time he could 
spare to that object. 

Mr. Herdle went on to say that if Lady Violet 
would herself come immediately to London, Sir 
Jasper being her escort, he would guarantee that the 
matter should be arranged to her pleasure. If such 
haste seemed to her either inconvenient or inexpe- 
dient, she could wait the period of Sir Jasper’s ab- 
sence, which was uncertain. 

Lady Violet glanced at her watch as she read the 
last word. It was just past seven. 

Then she lifted her clear eyes to the stranger’s 
face. 

“ The son of Sir Jasper Townley told me only last 
evening that his father was dead.” 

The stranger’s face was averted. Miggs would 
have given all the world to have seen it at that 
moment. 

“My dear boy,” he said after a pause, “how 
surprised he will be, I hurried home hoping to be 
ahead of that unfortunate rumour.” 

: Lady Violet glanced again at the letter in her 
and. 

“You go to London to-night?” she said to Sir 
Jasper. 

“To-night, my lady, I must.” 

“T will make a few preparations and go with 
you,” she said. “There is plenty of time. Come, 

s,” 

“Gad!” muttered the stranger, laying the cane 
and snuff-box upon the table, and rubbing his 
hands together, “ain’t she a regular beauty—a 
clipper, a real high-flyer. It'll be something more 
ao thecommon that takes the wind out of her 
sails,” 

“Lady Violet,” said Miggs, solemnly, the instant 
they were alone. “If you go to London with this 
man, you will be sorry for it.” 

“T don’t think so. Why should I be?” 

“Because his being Sir Jasper Townley does 
not make him honest or noble-minded, generous 
or chivalrous.” 

“He ought, but—I don’t know what to think,” 





rses killed under him ; and at that ot the 16th he 





than go to London with him to-night. 
tells me that you willrepent if you go.” 

Lady Violet regarded her despairingly. 

“If you knew what waiting is to me.” 

“You might find there are worse things.” 

“There is no use in discussing the point,” said 
my lady with her most unanswerable air. 

“‘T should have thought in so extreme a case, one of 
your lawyers would hava come with him,” persisted 
Miggs, “or that at least Mr. Herdle would have 
apologised for not doing so, I wish Captain Evelyn 
had come with us.” 

Lady Violet made no reply. The question of 
going or staying was settled so far as she was con- 
cerned, and with a sigh of vague misgiving, Miggs 
joined herin her preparations, only sounding her 
note of caution once more, by asking if my lady had 
any objections to Herbert accompanying them. 

“ None whatever,” was the reply. 

Sir Jasper made some attempt to maintain con- 
versation during the journey to London, and even 
ventured to touch lightly upon the business which 
was taking Lady Violet thither. But he received 
small encouragement from my lady, who shrank 
from him indeed with unconquerable repugnance. 
Miggs sat where she had a good view of his 
face, and she watched him as narrowly as she 
dared. Once, when he said something about the 
marriage, he turned suddenly and caught her eyes 
fastened on him, and the governess fancied that ho 
looked back defiantly. 

** Keep close to my lady,” she whispered to Her- 
bert, when they arrived at the London terminus, and 
the old man, whom she had infected with her own 
misgiving, endeavoured to obey her. 

Sir Jasper’s own carriage waited to take them to 
Mr. Herdle’s town residence, where they were to 
breakfast, to save time, Sir Jasper said. 

Herbert was to ride outside, and the young coun- 
tess with the governess sat together, with the baro- 
net facing them, 

It was scarcely light yet in the foggy London 
streets, and. the two ladies shivered in their warm 
wrappings. Miss Miggs kept brushing the moisture 
from the window beside her to Jook out, and presently 
she said to Sir Jasper : 

“ Are you sure the coachman knows the way? I 
don’t think this is the direction.” 

The baronet eyed her a moment. 

“ He knows the way,” he auswered, quietly. 

Just at this moment, the hand of Lady Violet 
closed upon Miss Miggs’ arm convulsively, and her 
voice said eagerly: 

* Will you stop the carriage, sir? I wish to speak 
to my servant, to Herbert.” 

“ Really, I am very sorry,” began Sir Jasper, “ but 
your man objected to riding with my coachman, and 
{ told him he might follow by himself with the lug- 

age.” 
. ‘The hand upon the little governess’ arm tightened 
involuntarily. 

“* You will be good endugh to stop the carriage, at 
anyrate. I wish it stopped,” my lady said, imperi- 
ously. 

Sir Jasper was sitting with his gold-headed cane 
between his knees, his hands crossed uponit. His 
blue eyes calmly studied her agitated face, from 
which she had flung back the veil. 

“T am sure I misunderstood your ladyship,” he 
said placidly, without altering his position. 

In the embossed panel over each seat was set an 
oval mirror, Lady Violet made a strangely signifi- 
cant gesture in the direction of the one above her 
head, and his eye obeyed her involuntarily. 

His ruddy face turned pale as he saw his own re- 
flection. A coarse reddish lock of hair had straggled 
down the left temple, contrasting singularly with 
the rest. 

“ You are deceiving me—you have on a wig—you 
are not Sir Jasper Townley!” exclaimed my lady. 
«Stop the carriage this instant, and let me out.” 

He whom she addressed smiled and readjusted his 
wig. 

“My lady, your wishes are commands. We will 
at least stop long enough to prove to you that I am 
Sir Jasper Townley.” 

And he pulled the check-string. 

The carriage paused, and swiftly opening the door 
nearest the governess, he sprang out. 

Miss Miggs drew back. 

“You first, my lady,” she said. 

“No, no, go on!” cried my lady, pushing her. 
“Don’t you see there’s not room?” 

Miss Miggs sprang out while sho was speaking. 

Lady Violet was following her, but with an unex- 
pected movement the pretended baronet threw Miss 
Miggs in one directionand Lady Violet in the other. 

Both fell—the governess upon the ground, my 
lady back upon the seat from which she had just 
risen. 


Something 





“Wait the indefinite period of his absence sooner 


He leaped in, pulled the door to, and the carriage 
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started again, the coachman whipping up his horses 
furiously this time. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Wuew the carriage started so unexpectedly with 
Lady Violet, leaving her faithful friend in the street, 
the spirited girl instantly thrust her hand, protected 
by her muff, through the carriage window, breaking 
the glass, and uttered a loud scream for help. 

He who had called himself Sir Jasper Townley 
stopped a second outcry by rudely dragging her 
from the window and placing his hand over her 
mouth. My lady’s great black eyes dilated at this 
outrage like some animal hunted for the first time. 

“ Will you be silent if I release you?” the ruffian 
asked. 

She signified that she would, and as he moved 
from her she wiped her lips with a hand which 
trembled as much with anger as with fear. 

When the pretended Sir Jasper persisted in 
occupying the seat beside her she moved to the 
opposite one. 

As she glanced through the open window she 
perceived that they were in the suburbs already, 
and her heart died within her. 

“Whither are we going?” she demanded. 
Herdle does not live out here.” 

“ Don’t he?” 

The question was put with tranquil insolence. 

**You know he does not. What is the meaning 
of this outrage?” 

“Outrage? My lady, isn’t that rather a hard 
word to use when a man is claiming his own merely ?” 

Lady Violet measured him with a contemptuous 
glance. 

“If it is money you want,” she said, “let me 
know how much, and I will tell you whether I will 
give it or wait Miss Miggs’s action. It was the best 
thing that could have happened for me, your getting 
ridof her. She will set every detective in London 
after us but she will rescue me.” 

“There is more romance than reality about the 
detective business,” said the man, coolly. “We 
shall get off easily enough.” 

“You will see,” was my lady’s reply as she drew 
herself up in a corner of the seat and averted her 
face. 

Her hated companion, after a time, produced a 
large hamper of carefully packed eatables, and, 
advising her to eat, as they had along journey be- 
fore them, set the example himself by adjusting a 
wicker-work tray upon the seat beside him, covering 
it with a napkin, and trausferring to it some cold 
fowl, sandwiches, and ham. 

He accompanied these with moderate draughts 
of wine, of which there were several bottles in the 
basket, and finished with some grapes, whose hot- 
house bloom was still on them. 

The young countess watched him scornfully at 
first, then reflecting that she needed strength just 
now more than ever, she yielded to her hunger, 
which was great in spite of the excitement and 
anxiety which filled her, and selected from the 
hamper such viands as she was inclined to partake of, 

**You will find this wine very refreshing this 
cold morning,” the man suggested, respectfully. 

She.permitted him to hand her a glass. 

Afterwards he selected something from the bas- 
ket, and passed it up to the driver. 

The carriage did not stop all day except to feed 
and water the horses, and that not near any habita- 
tion. 

“It would not be safe,” my lady’s mysterious 
companion explained to her. 

It was a cold day, but not extremely go. 

Lady Violet suffered somewhat from the cold, but 
more from fatigue, and fell asleep frequently, in spite 
of her anxieties. 

By nightfall they were leagues away from Lon- 
don. A little after dark they paused at a small relay 
house, but to the young countess’s indignation they 
only changed horses here, and drove on as before. 

Her companion never left her for an instant, and 
though she saw some people about, she felt that it 
would be in vain to attempt to appeal to them, even 
if she had not passed her word not to do so. 

In the middle of the night they stopped long enough 
to partake of a comfortable meal, which seemed to 
be in readiness for them. There was no one to be seen 
but the single attendant, who waited upon them in 
utter silence, and as silently afterwards replenished 
their basket of provisions. 

The young countess was thea permitted to rear- 
rang her toilette. 

She turned an anxious glance upon the surround- 
ing darkness as she came out of the inn. 

“ How far could I run, I wonder, before he over- 
took me ?” she thought, wistfully. 

The pretended Sir Jasper was too near, however, 
to permit even the attempt. 

As she re-entered the carriage she observed the 
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single trunk she had brought from the Cliffe strapped 
behind it. 

“ Where are you taking me to?” she demanded 
of her companion. 

“You will know soon enough,” was all his an- 
swer. 

“Who wrote the letter you brought me? Mr. 
Herdle did not.” 4 

“That, also, you will know in good time, my 
lady,”’ he replied. 

On the night of the second day the carriage stopped 
again, and the young countess saw they were by the 
sea-shore. 

She attached no importance to this fact until she 
beheld a small sailing vessel setting in towards the 
beach. Then her heart sank painfully, and she ap- 
pealed once more to her taciturn captor, condescend- 
ing to entreat him, and offering him money freely if 
he would-set her free. 

But she obtained no satisfaction.* 

The vessel proved to be a pleasure yacht, and, 
smiling at her remonstrances, the man conducted 
her to the boat which was to take her on board. 

Her trunk followed. 

The yacht was manned by barely enough seamen 
to work her, and they all spoke a gibberish which 
seemed familiar enough to the quasi baronet, but was 
entirely unintelligible to Lady Violet. 

She found a handsome, luxuriously furnished cabin, 
and having partaken once more of a warm meal, 
sought the rest for lack of which she was by this time 
suffering extremely. Her eyes closed the instant her 
head touched the pillow. 

How long she slept she knew not, but it must 
have been a long, long time, and her senses must 
have been numbed with something beside fatigue. 

When she awoke the cabin in which she had gone 
to sleep had vanished. She was in a strange, foreign- 
looking room, with a polished floor and amber silk 
hangings. A bright fire burned on a hearth paved 
with tiles of black and white alternately, and was 
reflected in a costly mirror at either extremity of the 
saloon. 

It was night, and a couple of wax candles burned 
on the marble table near. 

My lady lay some moments taking in the scene, 
and thinking she must be dreaming. 

At the first movement she madea young girl came 
forward, with cherry ribbons in her hair, a jaunty 
little apron about her trim waist, and a smile on her 
bright face. 

“Where am I? Who—what?” stammered Lady 
Violet, lost in perplexity and amazement. 

“ | shall call monsieur,” said the girl ; “ or will the 
mademoiselle have her toilette first ?” 

Lady Violet made no reply, and the girl, taking 
silence for assent, dressed her hair, and helped her 
to don fresh attire. 

Then she quitted the room, returned with “‘ mon- 
sieur,” and immediately retired. 

Lady Violet, thinking she knew who monsieur 
was, did not look at him till he spoke. 

Then she turned, with a wild cry—to behold Con- 
way. 

“ You?” she cried, with dilating eyes. 
who have had me brought here ?” 

Vaue Conway smiled, as a demon might, as he bent 
his head. 

He was dressed well, elegantly indeed, and his 
beard had grown to something like its old length and 
luxuriance ; but his face was pale and attenuated, his 
eyes sunken, 

My lady stood looking at him for some moments, 
indignation and wonder struggling in her beautiful, 
eloquent eyes. 

“Where is Daisy? 
asked. ‘‘ Here?” 

Conway caught his breath almost imperceptibly. 

“She is not here,” he said, hesitating slightly in 
spite of himself. 

** Where, then?” 

* She is—dead |” 

The word struggled out at last. 

Lady Violet stared at him shrinking—shrinking 
with a sudden uncontrollable horror. 

For the first time since her departure from Eagles. 
cliffe her indomitable courage forsook her. 

“ Don’t come near me!” she cried, hoarsely, as he 
stirred. “I saw her death in your eyes that day in 
London, and I see mine now. Bad, bold, wicked 
man, if I live she shall be avenged !” 

Conway was not looking at her. 
fixed upon the fire. 

“Youare mistaken,” he said, in alow voice. “I 
am not guilty as you think me.” 

The young countess made him no reply, but she 
never took her horrified eyes from his face. 

At last she summoned courage to ask him why he 
had brought her here. 

“ Partly for revenge,” he answered, desperately, 
“and partly to marry you.” 


“Ts it you 


Where is my sister?” she 


His eyes were 





“Take your revenge as soor 4s yott like. Tortuts: 
could not force me to marry you—yor ought to know 
that,” cried my lady. “I know who saved me that: 
night from the bitterness of wedding you. He igs 
dead, and the husband of my sou! is chosen already 
—is on your track now, wicked man. Ob! I feel in 
my inmost being that he whom I love is already seek- 
ing me. He will find me, too. You canrot hide me 
where Gilderoy Evelyn will not discover and save 
me.” 

Conway looked up now. 
deadly menace. 

“Tam glad you said that. I wasa tritle faint- 
hearted before, I shall not be so any more.” 

And with those significant words Le went out of 
the room. 


His eyes burned with 


. (To be continued.) 





THE GAMES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Amona the Romans of the Republic the title of 
king was reserved for feasts and banquets. The 
rex bibendi was the only monarch who was allowed 
the dangerous prerogative ; but in the time of the 
Empire children seem to have imitated the ambition 
of their elders, and to have played at being generals 
and ver aed (ducatus et imperia ludebant). Sueto- 
nius tells a sad story about one of Nero’s little 
children who was amusing himself by playing at 
being emperor. His father, noticing how he was 
amusing himself, feared lest he should hereafter 
aspire to the throne, and cruelly ordered his slaves 
to drown the child the next time they went to fish. 
Of the same nature with the game of “ king,” was 
one which the Greeks called “commands.” One of 
those present had to give orders to all the rest, 
which they were bound implicitly to obey. It was 
generally played after dinner, and sometimes the 
orders given were very wild and extravagant. An- 
other form of it was a sort of ‘ Follow my leader,” 
in which one person was imitated to the very letter 
in his every action by all the rest. It is said that 
on one occasion Phryne was selected to give the cue 
to all the other guests. Seeing how all the other 
women present were painted and rouged, she dipped 
her fingers in water and then drew them slowly over 
her cheeks, afterwards wiping them ona napkin. 
The others were obliged to do the same, however 
reluctantly, and soon presented a wry appear- 
ance, with their faces all streaked and smeared, 
while their napkins also bore witness to the tran- 
sitory character of their bloom. Phryne alone 
remained uninjured by the process. We sometimes 
hear rather unfavourable stories about her: we can 
easily imagine that she was not regarded with the 
kindest feelings by those whom she had so merci- 
lessly exposed to ridicule. 

The game of “‘judge” Ned rather, juryman) dates 
from the days when Pericles reformed the Athenian 
law courts. It seems to have had great attraction 
for Greek and Roman boys alike. Cato is said to 
have been fond of it when a boy, and to have shown 
at an early age “his love of justice and liberty by 
releasing from imprisonment one of his companions, 
whom some older boys had tried, condemned, and 
sentenced to solitary imprisonment. One form of 
this game, which was called “ the slaughtered ox, 
seems to have been a little drama founded on fact, 
which was solemnly enacted every year at Athens, 
and furnished the basis of many childish parodies. 
It commemorated an incident which had once hap- 
pened at the feast of Jupiter. An ox had approached 
the altar of Jove, and had eaten the sacred cake 
which lay upon it. Whereupon the priest, in anger, 
struck the ox with a hatchet and killed it on the 
spot. Now the slaying of animals used in agricul- 
ture was strictly forbidden by an old law of Attica, 
and the priest was indicted for sacrilege. The 
magistrates, however, acquitted him, but passed a 
solemn sentence of condemnation on the hatchet 
which had been the instrument of slaughter. The 
dramatised form corresponded to the original inci- 
dent in the early part of the story, but the trial was 
a far more elaborate process. The first person 
summoned before the tribunal was a young girl who 
had moistened the whetstone on which the murder- 
ous hatchet was sharpened. Her responsibility was 
based on the fact that if the whetstone had been 
left dry, the hatchet would never have been sufli- 
ciently sharp to do the deed. She, in her defence, 
declares that the slave who sharpened the hatchet 
was really the guilty person; and he again throws 
the blame on the priest. The priest excuses himself 
by saying that, after all, the hatchet was the direct 
and immediate cause of the unfortunate accident, 
and therefore ought to be punished rather than -< 
of the persons who had been indirectly connect 
with it. As the poor hatchet had nothing to say for 
itself, it was condemned to death and thrown into 
the sea. We can fancy the variety of ingenious 
games of which this furnished the stapi: among the 
Athenian children. 
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UNDER SLEEVE, SACHET;, 
FICHU, CUFF, BOW, &c. 


UNDER SLEEVE.—No. 1. 


Tx1s is very fashionable now, as the open sleeves 
are worn. It is made of Brussels net, and trimmed 


with Valenciennes lace and insertion. 















Unver SiLEEVE.—No. 1. 


A SACHET.—Nos. 2 & 3. 

LEATHERED canvas, @ la jar- 
diniére, is employed for this sa- 
chet. In size, it should be cut 
according to the gloves and hand- 
kerchiefs for which it is to be 
used. Strips of black silk net are 
used for the compartments ; and 
narrow black lace serves as edg- 
ing. This sachet is carefully wad- 
ded, and then lined with white 
Persian. Four buttons, provided 
with tassels, are made of the size 
illustrated. These tassels do not 
involve any great difficulty. The 
buttons, originally of wood, must 
be covered with green satin. Then 
adorn them with fine gold thread, 
and for each button prepare tas- 
sels, with green silk cord, mixed 
with gold thread. Adorn the cor- 
ners with the tassels, and provide 
buttons, covered with green satin, 
and corresponding loops of green 
silk cord, for closing the sachet. 
The lace will be given in the next 
number, 






FICHU & CUFFS.—Nos. 4 & 5. 

TuIs fichu is of muslin, trimmed 
with narrow point lace, mauve 
ribton bows and ends. Cuffs to 
match, 










Ficuv.—No. 4. 


" BOW.—No. 6. 
Tats pretty bow is made of black corded silk ; at 
€ ends it is trimmed with point lace, and also at 


the edges. It would look very pretty made in blue 
o mauve silk, atin 









SEASIDE TOILETTES. 

TorteTTes for the seaside have distinct features 
of their own. They are of far heavier material, and 
may be more fanciful and picturesque than costumes 
designed for town wear. Linens, muslins, and all 
starched materials soon become limp and dowdy-look- 
ing when exposed to the moisture of the sea, and, be- 
sides, are not warm enough for comfort in the face 
of a sea-breeze; mixed fabrics crinkle, warp, and 
change colour when damp, hence the summer woollen 
goods that are partly cotton, and the mixed silk and 
worsted stuffs, are to be avoided. The best costumes 
for the seashore are those made of softest wool or silk, 
such as cashmere, the Scotch shawl suits, pure mo- 
hair, real Indian pongee, and foulard. These fabrics 
are chosen in gay, bright colours, and are made up in 
jaunty fashions that a lady would consider outré else- 
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Sacuet.—No. 38. 


where, but are admissible for strolls and drives along 
the beach. Here caprices and freaks of costume are 
admired, and the eccentric is almost desirable. Cash- 
meres are not restricted tothe sombre black draperies 
in which they appear in town. Turtle-dove gray, 
nut-brown, and marine blue over-dresses of cashmere, 
are worn with silk under-skirts of the same shade, 
or a darker tint, or else in marked contrast. Drab 


Ourr. No. 5. 


over cherry, gray over green, and deep 
blue with maroon, are especially stylish. 
Pale buff with maroon and with prune-blue 
are contrasts in favour with Parisiennes. 
The style of these over garments is the 
same as that described for otber materials. 
The upper dress is either a long draped ca- 
saque or a slashed paletot with a long tunic 
worn over a flounced skirt, either of silk or 
cashmere, or of both combined. A single 
flounce, not very wide, is the trimming for 
the lower skirt. Black cashmere over-dresses, such as 
are worn on cool mornings in town, are sometimes 
draped over scarlet or blue skirts to give them the 
touch of bright colour demanded in seaside costumes, 


A bias fold or band of the cashmere, edged on each 





side with very narrow guipure, is the usual trimming 


for black casques. Crimped fringe with moss heading 
is also used, and sometimes white fringe is placed be- 
neath the black guipure that trims the garment. In this 
case white under-skirts of piqué or satin jean are 
worn. Pleatings and ruches of cashmere are rather 
heavy for the present.season. 

White Bruges lace, Cluny, and Valenciennes trim 
pongee and foulard precisely as guipure does cash- 
mere. A profusion of velvet is used for trimming 
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TassEL.—No, 2. 











all summer woollen and silk 
fabrics, from the thinnest gre- 
nadine to cashmere, The last 
fancy is for perpendicular 
bands of velvet between the 
pleatings of flounces. Ribbon 
velvet answers for this pur- 
pose quite as well as bias vel- 
vet cut from the piece, and is 
less expensive. Capoul green 
pongee with black velvet trim- 
ming, buff or white pongee 
with nut-brown or reddish 
maroon, gray cashmere with 
darker gray or blue velvet, are 
the colours of pretty costumes. 
A pretty gauze dress, lately 




















Bow.—No. 6. 


made, is white, with blue stripes for the over-dress, 
and an under-skirt of pale blue silk, with bias 
flounces of the striped fabrics. A dress for after- 
noons is pale green batiste, trimmed with flounces 
edged with white Swiss pleatings, and headed by 
Swiss muslin ruches. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


Amalgamation of Lire anp Fasuion with THE 
Lonpon REAvDER. 


Wirn the present number of the Lonpon 
Reaver, the elegant and attractive periodical, Lire 
AND FASHION, is incorporated. 

In thus amalgamating the two publications it 
may be necessary to state that the characteristics 
which have hitherto constituted the distinctive and 
separate superiority of both will be preserved in- 
tact—that is to say, the Fashions and Music, 
which have me Se Lire AND FASHION so great 
a favourite, will be reproduced with equal excel- 
lence inthe Lonpon Reaper; which will still con- 
tinue to be marked, in addition, by that abundance 
and variety of itsliterary contents which have made 
it anequall . 

The Lonpon Reaver cannot fail thus to become, 
more than ever, the most popular and elegant. perio- 
dical published. Its excellence has, indeed, been 
hitherto fully recognised by the public, by whom it 
is fully expected the new and elegant features now 
introduced will be duly appreciated: 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. S. E.—The rhymes are pretty and amusing ; they are, 
however, of 2 nature too personal for publication. 

Z. F.—The first four lines are tolerable; but, as is 
often the case, the effort, such as it is, is unsustained, 
and speedily degenerates into a faulty construction. 

Ertie:—Take a cold bath every morning, and a glass of 
quinine wine every other day. 

WiiiiAm Joxes.—l. The remedy is an action of eject- 
ment. The County Courts have jurisdiction if the an- 
nual rent does not exceed 20L 2. The handwriting is 
suitable. 

L. C. B.—The jury in criminal trials in Seotland eon- 
sists of fifteen persons, and the verdict may be returned 
by a majority. The Lord Advocate of Scotland and bis 
deputies are charged with the duty of prosecuting all 
crimes. In England there is no public prosecutor. 

NewcasTLe.—All will depend upon the destination of 
the cargoes of coal. Itis the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown that colliers tending a. belligerent fleet at 
sea may be regarded as enemies by the other belligerent, 
and treated as part of thearmament with which they are 
associated. 

Cuar.es J.—Louis XVL, King of France, was executed 
by the guillotine on the 2lst January, 1793; He was 
amongst the first victims of the great French Revolu- 
tion. His Consort, Marie Antoiuette, was tried, con- 
demned, and beheaded in the following October. 

A Saitor.—The Trinity House was established in 1512 
in the reign of Henry VILL The English Navy then con- 
sisted of the Great Harry, 1,200 tons; two ships. of 800 
tons, and six or seven smaller vessels. Chatham Dock- 
yard was commenced’ by Queen Elizabeth. In the last 
year of that queen’s reign, 1603, our Navy consisted of 
42 ships, whose united tonnage was 17,055, manned by 
8,546 men. 

InQuIKER:—Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, died 
in 1s23. He made his decisive experiment in 1796. We 
think that:your friend is.correct in saying that vaccina- 
tion has been practised for upwards of seventy years, 
notwithstanding that the date of the first vote, by which 
the House of Commons recognised the merits of Jenner’s 
discovery, is 1802, 

An InvaLip.—We are afraid to pass a judgement with- 
out being put in possession of more accurate details. It 
might be suggested, however, that though Jersey has the 
reputation of being an economical place and a warm 
place, yet it is not the place for a sufferer from rheuma- 
tism ; because, there the atmosphere is very damp, there 
is much rain, and the dews ere very heavy. 

R. R. F.—1. The site of te battle of Neville’s Cross is 
about three miles to the north of the city of Durham. 
The date of the battleis 17th October, 1346." The English 
were under the command of Queen Philippa, the wite of 
Edward III., who was assisted by Lord Percy; the 
Scots were commanded by their King, David Bruce, who 
in the course of the fight was taken prisoner. The Scots 
were defeated with a loss of some 15,000 men; 2. Your 
handwriting will do. 





Yorr.—In the absence of any szgreement on the sub- 
ject, you have no authority to sell You havea right to 
retain ession of the horse until the sum due to you 
for its training hasbeen paid, and if thatsum only is ten- 
dered you, you had hetter accept it ; for not being an inn- 
keeper you can have no lien for the horse’s keep. You 
can, of course, sue the owner for this amount in the 
County Court. 

Janz.—Those unhappy differences would be best set- 
tled by a private arrangement.. He cannot now claim 

our own individual earnings. The Women’s 
Progerty Bill has become law, and will exactly meet your 
case. You must give your employer notice to pay the 
money to no one but yourself, and remind him of thenew 
act which empowers you to receive it. 

ARaBELLA.—Pale yellow soap, of a fine quality, is the 
most efficacious and most healthy substance wherewith 
to perform your ablutions: If you cannot altogether 
dispense with the perfumer’s wares, bestow your patron- 
age rather upon his fluids; and after washing, sprinkle 
your face and hands with eau-de-Cologne or something of 
that nature. 

N. J. P.—The battle of Solferino was fought in June, 
1859. The killed and wounded on both sides amounted 
to about 38,000. The combatants were the Austrians on 
the one side, against the French and Sardinians on the 
other. The Emperors of France and Austria and the 
King of Sardinia were present. The slaughter on the 
battle-field of Leipsic in 1813 was at double the 
above number, 

Atpna.—An east wind is unfavourable to the 
Good fishing is to be found in rivers which have 
disturbed by rain, on a cloudy day, with a gentle: breeze 
from the South or West. The proper months for 
ling are September, October, and November; in 
water the best bait for them isa worm or maggot, in 
shallow streams a fly beused. 

A Srupexrr.—It is ble to measure the height of a 
mountain by means of a barometer. Asyou ascend, the 
weight of the column of’ air pressing upon the instru- 
ment is i and the counterpoise, the column of 

must diminish in 


t, . 
There are barometric tables published. which 
you, 

4 DITT®. 


St Sera 
“ ape eee 
And only the heart that is hidden and hushed 
Shall gather the sweets of repose!” 
I , in the autumn: 

“The life of the stands still, 
And only the heart that is hidden and hushed 
May beat at its own sweet will!” 

, in the wintry evening, 

hen the wind and. the rose were blown: 

SS See ene aaaee 


shall find her dew-drop, 
When the life of the leaf is unbarred ; 
But the heart that is hidden from Love is dead, 
And the purpose of being marred!” JE, A.B, 


E. M.—It is the fact that when some individuals comb 
their hair in the dark small sparks are seen to emanate 
from it. This arises from the development of a quantity 
of negative electricity by means of the friction produced 
js the comb. This phenomenon, however, is more clearly 
observed when friction is applied to the dry coat of acat 
or oe. The admission, of light will prevent the sparks 
from being seen, but even then, sometimes, a small sound 
approximating to an electrical discharge may be heard. 

G. C. H.—We are not aware of any such reguintion or 
proposition having been made in either House of Parlia- 
ment. It is highly improbable; because the duties in 
question are not in any way connected. The local autho- 
rities have jurisdiction over the rates, while the taxes 
are due to the Government, and it does not seem at all 
likely that the latter would remit a tax because of ser- 
vices rendered to the parish. 

Trny.—Care should be taken as to the locality in which 
the bee-hives are Pieced, because the description of 
plants in the neighbourhood are likely to affect the 
quality of the honey. Fér instance, honey produced by 
bees who feed upon azaleas; rhododendrons, and plants 
of the same genus, is positively unwholesome, if not 
poisonous. The vegetable substance sucked by the bee 
experiences less change in its: transmission ‘heought a 
young bee than it does an old bee, In the for- 
mer case the colour of thehoneyis nearly white and is 
called virgin honey. 

R. W.—It is very unusual for the hair to grow again 
after baldness has fairly set in. The condition of the 
hairdepends upon the state of the health and the ner- 
vous system ; when these are at fault outward restora- 
tive applications are of little avail. The hair proceeds 
from delicately organised bulbs situated beneath the 
skin, and it is supposed that when the hair falls these 
bulbs gradually approximate to the surface of the skin 
and finally disappear. 

J. R.—Both the poem and the song are specimens of a 
style prevalent in the last generation; a style which 
was once considered to possess great merits, but which 
the progress of modern thought has pronounced to be 
vapid. There is not now any spirit or nerve in either an 
empty boast or a morbid despair. Your contributions 
are examples of each of the above sentiments. The times, 
though bright enough, are times: of trial; and earnest 
Englishmen are now more intent to show by their ac- 
tions what their country is, than to waste their breath by 
boasting of what it hasdone. In private life the love- 
sick strain about “loving for himselfalone” has gone out 
of fashion: In these days healthy souls are anxious to 
exert themselves to win subl blessings as well as 
treasures beyond the skies; and if any of us should, in 
the first instance, be foiled in our search either for 


friendship or love, it is our habit not-uselessly to bewail 
our fortune in a dismal dirge, but to push forward and 
try again. It is infinitely better to be consumed by effort 
than to be eaten away by the rust of an ignoble despair. 

Youne Enaineer.—There is such a thing as a natural 
loadstone. It is an iron one, which is found in the nor- 
thern parts of Europe—in Sweden, for instance. With. 
out any combination, it possesses the power of attracting 
other descriptions of iron,and can communicate pro- 
rties similar to its own to other bodies. In all proba- 

ility you would only find a specimen for sale at some of 
the scientific instrument makers in London. 


Harry, 5ft. Sin., dark, and good looking. Respondgnt 
must be dark, good looking, and forward her carte, + 
Maxgryeno, twenty-three, 5ft. 7}in., slim and agile, and 
a seaman in the merchant service. Respondent should 
have a business of her own, and be of a loving disposi- 


on. 

A. W. G., twenty-two, 5ft. 10in., dark hair and eyes, 
handsome, affectionate, and with a good income. Re- 
spondent must.be tall, fair, handsome, loving, cheerful, 
and domesticated. 

J. 8., twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., dark hair and moustache, 
good red, andin good circumstances: — 
must be about ity, fond of daucing,; and 4 

Merry Ds twenty-two, 5ft. 5in., dark complexion, 
can dance waa, and in the Navy. Respondent must 
Mique Pou, twenty-thredy, S00: Gini, Mitr: complexioa, 

mM, twenty- “. Pp. 
brown hair, hazel een, and in the Navy; Respondent 
-maust be about the same age. 

F. B., twenty-one, 5ft. din., fair, loving, and fond of 

music. Respondent should be pretty, fair, fond of music, 


4 loving, and domesticated. 


F. J, fifty, a bachelor, is desirous of meeting witha 
lady from thirty to forty ; she must be pretty, well edu- 
cated, have some means, and if religious all the better. 
He has been many years in a Government office. 

Y. H. D., twenty, medium height, dark curly hair, high 
forehead, fair complexion, and'with good prospects. Re 

mdent should be handsome and affectionate ; a resi- 
of Liverpool preferred. 

A. B.—We must decline to publish your announce- 
ment, as it appears that you are in search of money ra- 
ther a wite, 

Sytvu by—‘‘T. T.,” 5ft. Sin., light hair, blue eyes, 
handsome, ond of home, and a mariner, with every pros- 

% of advancement; and—* Enrique,” twenty-two, 
handsome, fair, and a musician, with a good in- 
come, 

Datsz and Maraverits.— Daisy,” very fair, petite, 
amiable, fond of home, and loving. Respondent must be 
/dark, medium _——, fond of home, and c 
eS erite,” tall, fair, good tempored, and loving; 
would make the man she loved a good wife. Kes: lent 
must be fair, tall, a tradesman, good, steady, and loving, 

Dor by—“ John C.,” twenty-five, medium height, fair 
complexion, cheerful, fond of music and home, in a first- 
class business, with a good income ; and—‘* Montgomery 
L.,” loving, light curly hair, has a ao income, with « 
pretty house, and moves in good so e 


Communications RECEIVED : 
Farp by—Franziskar,” twenty-three, 4ft, 10in, and 


a branette. 
H. G@ J. by—“B. P.,” twenty, dark hair, gray eyes, 
Roman nose, and rather small. 

A. J. B. aud J. A. H.—Your requests were duly com- 
plied with. 

GexrtRuDE has omitted the name of the gentleman to 
whom she responds. 

Youne Bit by—“ Annie,” tall, fair, pretty, fond of 
home and music, and domesticated. 

G. N. B. by—“ Alice,” eighteen, tall, fair, handsome, 
affectionate, fond of home, with good prospects. 

Buus Jacket by—*R. E.,” » medium heicht, 
blue eyes, brown hair, and would to make home 
happy ; and—“ Violet,” medium t, fair, blue eyes, 
affectionate, fond of with 

F. F. by—“ Minnie C.,” fair, good 
teeing, fond of home and music, good tempered, and 

loving. 

M. H. by—*N: I. E.,” eighteen, medium height, blue 
eyes, brown hair, knows'four languages, sings and plays 
well, and has 1001. per annum. 

NELLIE would very much like to see:**Aubrey’s” pho- 
tograph ; if he will send it she willsend/hers. Sheisra- 
ther tall, considered very good looking, and is nineteen. 

Tom Ensiew by—“Eulalie,” slight,, fair, blue eyes, 
wavy brown hair; and very loving; and—* Rowena,” 
— eighteen, tall, fair, pretty, fond of home, and lov- 

ng. 

Jennie by—*' Jack Tar,” tall, dark, re ynerg, loving, 
and in the R.N.;—‘‘Heartyarn,” twenty-one, Sit. 7in., 
brown hair, hazel eyes, loving, fond of music, and in the 

N.;—J.G. W.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., fair, good look 
ing, blue eyes, light auburn hair, fond of home, andin 
the R.N.; and—‘*J. R. M.,” twenty-one. 5ft. 6im:, brown 
hair and eyes, affectionate, fond of dancing, and @ sailor. 

Unuaprpy is responded to by—“' Leah Maud,” dark blue 
eyes, good looking, good tempered, and capable of mak- 
ing home comfortable ;—“ Lively May,” twenty, fair com- 
plexion, brown hair and eyes, fond of music and singing ; 
and—‘ Mischievous,” twenty-two, medium height, goo 
looking, accomplished, affectionate, and domesticated. 


in business. 
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Price : 
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FACETIA. 


“ Waatis the:chief use of bread?” asked an 
examiner at a school exhibition. ‘The chief use of 
pread ?”’ answered the urchin, apparently astonished 
at the simplicity of the inquiry, “‘ Why to spread 
butter and treacle on.” 

WantsD To Know.—The colour of the mind’s 
eye. Tho flavour of the cup of bitterness. The size 
ofa piece of chaff. The weight of a load of sorrow. 
Is it murder to drown your sorrows, or to kill time ? 
Is it bigamy for a married man to become wed- 
ded to his opinions? Is it-desertion of family for 
a man to forsake his evil ways? Is it suicide 
to bury yourself in thought, or smother yourself 
in grief ? 

ScnaPs.—How do locomotives hear? Through 
their engineers.—Necessity has no law, but an un- 
common number of lawyers.—‘‘ Ma,” said a little 
five-year-old the other day, “are thereany dripping- 
flies as well as butterflies.” 

A GROCER in the suburbs, when complained to 
about selling bad eggs, said, “At this time of 
the year the hens are not well, and often lay bad 


eggs.” 
° A CASE OF ALIBI. 
Plain-spoken Doctor : “ The child’s poisoned, ma’am 
—you’ve been drugging it to death, that’s all!” 
Manna (in Society): “* Bless the man, how he 
talks! Why, I haven’t even seen the child for more 
than a week? How could I drug it?” 


A LONG JOURNEY. 

“Mamma, will you goto Heaven when’ you die ?” 
—‘ I hope.so, my dear.” 

“ pe rhe ae sense I oy so. She’s a good woman, 
and a people go eaven.” 

“ Then, aime I go to the Dogs with Papa ? 
He says he’s going there, and it will be so much 
nicer,” 

THE EVIDENCE OF THE SENSES. 

Mamma: “How dare you slap your sister, George?” 

George: “‘ She kicked me when my back was turned 
and hurted me very much, I can tell you!” 

Mamma: “ Where did she hurt you ?”’ 

George : “ Well, Toan’t azactly —~ where, because 
—because my back was turned, and I was looking 
another way !”” 

Most INTERESTING.—The Westminster scholars 
are reported to have in preparation a real novelty 
for their play this year. A one-act farce has been 
discovered in MS.; date uncertain; but from in- 
ternal evidence it may be fairly supposed to belong 
to the Terentian age. It isentitled Balbus et Caius. 
There are only three characters, viz., Balbus, Caius, 
and Bunceria. There is nothing new under the 
sun, and it really appears as if we had at last hit 
upon the original Box and Coxr.—Punch, 

Tue S1an or A Fraction.—We read that “the 
difference between the tailors of Cork and their 
employers is at an end.’’ What was the difference ? 
They are all fractions of the same kind, for accord- 
ing to the popular definition, a tailor, whether 
master or workman, is only the ninth part of a 
man. Perhaps the workmen do sew, and the mas- 
ters do not so.—Fun. 

THE HEIGHT OF BLISS. 

Highland Shepherd : “Fine toon, Glasco’, I pe- 
lieve, and lots o’ coot meat there.” 

Tourist: ** Oh, yes, lots.’ 

Highland Shepherd: “ An’ drink, too ?” 

Tourist: “ Oh, yes.’’ 

Highland Shepherd (doubtingly): ‘‘ Ye’ll get 
porter tae yir parrich ?” 

Tourist : “* Yes, if we like.” 

Highland. Shepherd: ‘ Cra-ci-ous!’’ (Speechless 
with admiration.)}—Punch, 

Pity THE SoRROWS OF A VACATION JuDGE !— 
We notice every autumn with considerable pain that 
one of our poor judges is compelled to remain in town 
“at chambers,” while all his learned brethren are 
shooting, fishing, tour-making, or otherwise enjoy- 
ing their annual vacation. How in our hearts 
we pity this poor solitary judge, thus shining a fixed 
star amid the firmament of law, while the other 
legal luminaries are wandering like comets! "Tis the 
last judge in chambers left blooming alone ; all his 
learned companions from London are gone. And 
what a bitter mockery it seems that he should have 
the title of the “ Vacation Judge,” when he is thus 
cruelly deprived of his vacation! We wonder that 
he does not strike work altogether, and say, with 
Falstag (slightly altered): “ Why, tis my vacation, 
Hal; ’tis a sin for any man to labour in his vaca- 
tion!” Let us hope, at anyrate, that in general he 
finds there is but little work to do, and that he has 
some pleasant indoor recreation. People should know 
better than to go to law in August, when the law- 
yers want a holiday, and the judgesalso. We trust 
that ig would not be very far away from truth were 
we to picture the Vacation Judge enjoying leapfrog 
with his clerk, or indulging in such: pastimes as @ 
&4me of tops or marblea—Punch. 





Boys won’t BE Boys.—There is an old saying 
that “‘boys will be boys,” but in the present day 
the negative of this assertion is much nearer the 
truth. ao now won’t be boys, at least as far as 
nature will allow them to denyit. That is, they 
now eschew all so-thought boyish tastes and privi- 
leges, and do their best—or worst—to be treated 
as young men. A boy, when he is twelve, now 
apes the airs and manners of a youth of twenty. 
He aspires to playing billiards instead of bagatelle, 
and in lieu ef sucking lollipops he “ must have his 
smoke.” He can’tenjoy a game of cricket if he be 
not “in good form ;’”’ and as for being pleased with 
such @ weapon as a -gun, not even in his baby- 
hood would such a c ideh toy be sufficient for his 
aim. Boys rarely now play marbles or such in- 
fantile games, but from their cradle.jump to leap- 
frog, and then only condeseend to unbend them- 
selves at football and other manly sports. These 
they play with an exceeding air of gravity and 
judgment, and engage in them apparently far less 
as an amusement than a business of importance, 
which requires the deepest thought. If you take 
them to a pantomime, boys will hardly condescend 
to smile at the hot poker, and — will begin 
to criticise the ballet-girls, and find fault with the 
columbine for wearing too much paint. Boys now 
bet upon the boat-race and indulge in Derby Sweeps, 
and hardly condescend to ket less than guinea 
tips. Moreover, and p ps this is the worst 
symptom, too many boys are growing such preco- 
cious little gourmands, as to have no healthy relish 
for Bath buns and “open jams,” and firmly to re- 
fuse to. patronise a pastrycook who is unable to 
supply them with dry ginger-beer—Punch. 





JENNIE’S DREAM. 


“ Draw mother, I had such a vision 
Of comfort and beauty last night, 
I cried when I woke up this morning 
d found that the sun was so bright. 
Our days are so empty of fragrance 
Since poverty entered the door, 
That I onlyam happy when dreaming, 
And sad when the vision is o’er. 


"Twas in a sweet place we were gathered, 
Where roses and lilies did gleam, 
And father and Mary were with us, 
I saw them so plain in my dream. 
The birds had the voices of angels, 
And we sang their melodies too, 
And all was so peaceful and happy ; 
I wish—oh, I wish it were true !” 


The mother sat silently sewing, 
And brushing the tear-drops away ; 
For she knew that the Angel of Sorrow 
Would stand on her threshold to-day. 
And yet, though his terrible presence 
The last of her treasures demands, 
She cannot forget that a shelter 
Depends on the work of her hands. 


Stitch ! stitch ! through the ominous silence 
The click-of the needle struck loud, 

And the garments beneath the worn fingers 
Seemed less like a shirt than a shroud, 

Ere yet on the robes of to-morrow 
The fringe of the daylight did gleam, 

‘* G@ood-bye!”’ Jennie softly had whispered 
And gone to the home of her dream. xP 








GEMS. 


= DAY of idleness tires more than a week of 
Worse. 

No person ever got stung by hornets who kept 
away from where they were. It is just so with bad 
habits. 

NEVER pride yourself on having done a par- 
ticularly wise thing ; it may hereafter show itself 
to have been particularly foolish. 

Ir is-a great blunder in the pursuit of happiness 
not to know that we have got it—that is, not to be 
content with a reasonable and possible measure of 
it. 

Every man deems that he has precisely the trials 
and temptations which are the hardest of all for him 
to bear ; but they are so because they are the very 
ones he needs. 

No man can tell the misery of an unloved and 
lonely child; in after life, a degree of hardness 
comes with years, and the man is not susceptible of 
pain like a child. 





Toe Art CHALLENGE AccerTEeD.—It is an- 
nounced that Mr. Hughes’s challenge to paint ‘‘ the 
best picture, against time, for 1,000/. a side, with 
any artist of any country,” has been accepted by 
an American artist, and that he, as well as the 





challenger, has signed the preliminaries and de- 


posited 1,000/. in the Bank of England for the match, 
to come off, on or about the 13th inst., in the saloon 
of the Palais Royal, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus! 

Vho is to decide whether the things produced are 
pictures or not ? 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PRESERVED GINGER FROM VEGETABLE Mar- 
Row.—Peela large old vegetable marrow, cut into 
strips, put it. into a vessel of any kind, and pour 
over it a boiling syrup, made of brown sugar and 
water, and let it stand fortwo or threedays. Drain 
it, and to every pound add a pound of preserving 
sugar, one ounce of ginger (ground and tiedina 
bag), the juice and rind of one lemon, and a little 
cayenne pepper, about a teaspoonful to 6lb. ef the 
preserve. Putit ona slow fire, and when it looks 
clear add a glass of whiskey; let it boil a few 
minutes, and then put it into large jars. The first 
syrup is to be thrown away. 

To Make Buackserry WINE.—First, securo 
good berries, good casks, and good sugar. The 
berries should be ectly ripe, and not touched 
with the frost. @ casks should be perfectly 
clean. A good way is to wash them with boiling 
water and common soda. Extract the juice of the 
fruit by pressing in a cider press, or even a cheese 
press; but do not run the berries through an apple 
crusher, as that breaks many seeds, and gives a bad 
flavour to the wine. After expressing the juice, 
strain through a cloth strainer; add to every quart 
of juice three pounds of sugar, and water sufficient 
to make one gallon, total. If less than three pounds 
of sugar is added, the wine will grow acid. Place 
your mixture in a copper, and bring to a boil; skim 
as soon as it* boils, then allow it to cool, and fill 
your casks about two-thirds full, and keep in a 
moderately cool place. Place a loose cloth over the 
bung, and allow it to ferment. After fermenting 
four or five days, fill the casks with fresh liquor, and 
allow it to ferment as long as it will, then bung 
tight, and in November, remove to the cellar. Rack 
off in March ; have your spigot two inches above the 
bottom, so as not to disturb. the sediment. Rinse 
out the casks with boiling water, and return the 
wine. Then let it stand until about June, and bottle 
in dark wine bottles. We have used five, ten, and 
forty gallon casks, and think five gallon casks pre- 
ferable. Filling the casks only part full, and al- 
lowing to ferment, then filling up, and allowing a 
second fermentation, makes wine livelier, and it is 
ready for use much sooner. Wine, by this process, 
has, at the age of one yee the appearance, in alb 
respects, of four-year-old wine. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ir has been stated that previous to the troops 
leaving Berlin 670 couples were married. 

A MUSEUM of art and science is in course of erec- 
tion at Barnard Castle, Durham, at the cost of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bowes. 

Ir is a from Paris that the Empress 
Eugenie, with a view to eventualities, has ordered 
an inventory to be made of the Crown diamonds. 

Ir is the intention of the War Office to give the 
volunteers an opportunity of annually going into 
camps of exercise—the Government contributing 
towards the cost of the arrangement. 

THE greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest 
treasure, contentment; the greatest possession, 
health; the greatest ease is sleep; and the best 
medicine, a true friend. 

Owine to the recent deaths of the Countess of 
Fife and Mrs. Farquharson, of Invercauld, the ma- 
naging committee of the Royal Highland Society 
have unanimously resolved not to hold a gathering 
at Braemar this year. 

Mr. THomas Parsons, barrister-at-law, who has 
from time to time been addressing a number of ex- 
traordinary letters to her Majesty the Queen, under 
the nom de plume of “'The Washerwoman of Mel- 
bourne,”’ has committed suicide at Melbourne. 

THE cable familiarly known asthe 1866 cable, 
which was broken in two places at about fourand 
a half and seventy-five miles respectively from 
Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, has been success- 
fully repaired, and is now in perfect working order. 

THERE are but three ways for a man to revenge 
himself of the censure of the world ; to despise it— 
to return the like—or to endeavour to live so as to 
avoid it. The first of these is usually pretended, 
the last is almost impossible. The universal prac- 
tice is for the second. ; 

DerspatTcHeEs have been sent out to the Indian 
Government, informing Lord Mayo that arrange- 
ments have now been completed for supplying all 
the troops in India, native as well as British, with 
Snider rifles; also for the equipment of twenty-six 
batteries of horse and foot artillery, in readiness 





for service. 
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Here's to Bim thed’s far ntoa’! 


BALLAD. L. H. GORDON. 
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at the war! Here’s to him that’s far Oh, hone ! 
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true love ken, A - mang ten thou - sand High - land men! 
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The princely youth that I do mean, If you see this manly one 

Is fittin’ he should be a king: Seated on a royal throne, 

On his breast he wears a star, Disasters a’ w’d disappear, 
You'd tak’ him for the god o’ war. Then begins the jub'lea yean, 
Oh, hone! &c, 1) shoal &e. 
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